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Falklands: democracy 
versus the jackboot 


German roads will get you 
there - wherever people live 
and there are sights worth 
seeing. Old churches or half* 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are Just too many 
Impressions, so many people 
find It hard to see at a glance 
what would suit their personal 
taste. Which Is why we In 
Germany have laid out well- 
marked tourist routes 
concentrating on a special 
feature. Take the coast. We 


are keen Europeans and 
happy to share the Green 
Coast Route with the Dutch, 
Danes and Norwegians. But 
we do feel that we In the 
north-west of Germany have 
the most varied section of the 
route. Offshore there are the 
North and East Frisian Islands. 
Then there are the rivers Elbe, 
Weser and Ems. There are 
moors and forests, holiday 
resorts with all manner of 
recreational facilities. Spas, 
castles and museums. And 


the Hanseatic cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg with 
their art galleries, theatres and 
shopping streets. 

Come and see for yourself the 
north-west of Germany. The 
Green Coast Route will be 
your guide. 
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C entral Europeans have grown used 
over the past 10 years to disputes 
over borders and sovereign rights being 
held on the strict understanding that the 
use of force is ruled out. 
r • This self-restraint and self-discipline 
resulting from memories of two world 
wars and made indispensable by the nu¬ 
clear stalemate does not seem to havo 
caught on yet in South America. 

. ; A fascist dictatorship that specialises 
at home in arranging the 'disappearan¬ 
ce" of thousands of political opponents 
and their families has invaded the Bri¬ 
tish! Falkland Islands and imposed its 
undemocratic rule on the islands* Bri- 
liab inhabitants. 

The West and the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the Third World did not want 
the Russians to get away scot-free with 
the invasion of Afghanistan, 
r: General Galtieri, the Argentinian lea- 
^der. must not be allowed to get away 
■'T'with a similar offence either. 

Amain is exercising its right to self- 
defence against art unprovoked act of 
1 aggression. It deserves the solidarity of 
; ills Western allies. 

r More ls at stake than the right to Belf- 
!• determination of 1,800 sheop farmers 

; IN THIS ISSUE 
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j A rgentina has occupied the Falk- 
|x\lands. A British naval task force 
has set out for the South Atlantic to re- 
gain control by resorting to bloodshed 
if necessary. 

, The Falklands are i pinpoint on thb 
■nap. What do thn^ rhatter to Europe in 
'general and Germany in particular with 
,their 1,800 inhabitants, mainly sheep 
farmers? 

j; First, the Argentine invasion is a fla- 
;gfaijt. violation of International law 
obligations to settle International'dispu¬ 
tes peacefully and to renounce the use 
of force, as the Bonn government spo¬ 
kesman put it. ; 

: The aggressor is a state that feels it- 
aelf to be a member of the Western 
world, although it is currently ruled by 
^military dictatorship that has scant re* 
gard for human rights. 

. What if its Example were-to be. follow 
Ved by others in the West? Besides, the 
l^ctim 3s a Country, and Nato member, 
[Whose armed forces are lined up In de« 
k 'Wee of the Federal Republic of Ger* 
many and West Berlin. 


on a rocky group of islands in the South 
Atlantic. 

Others could follow Argentina's 
example in Central America, Africa, 
Asia and everywhere where emerging 
nations are keen to make territorial ad¬ 
justments to their advantage. 

As bo often in histoiy, Britain for the 
time being stands alone and has to rely 
on its own military resources. The Uni¬ 
ted Nations has long ceased to be capa¬ 
ble of collective military action against 
un aggressor as it was in Korea or the 
Congo. 

The other great powers, which might 
bo expected to set an example, havo 
chosen to be selfish, dinging to tlio 
straitjackets of their ideologies and 
interests. 

Tho United States voted with Britain 
in tho UN Security Council, but tho 
power of President Reagan, represent¬ 
ing the strongest country in the western 
hemisphere, had failed in a 53-minute 
telephone call to bring the Argentine 
dictator to reason. . 

The Soviet Union and China, which 
as communist states might bo expected 
to side with the Third World against the 
former coloniul powers, abstained. 

This fs sure to have upset the Argenti¬ 
nians, who will have expected more 
from Moscow at least, having helped 
out the Soviet Union with grain ship¬ 
ments after tho United Stutcs imposed 
its embargo. 

But neither the Russians nor the Chi¬ 
nese dared to use their veto in support 
of the aggressor. 

British jingoism, running through all 
political parties, is no less disconcert¬ 
ing. Germans can hardly fail to look on 
such nationalistic sentiments as a return 
to the late Victorian era. 


Invasion raises 






Bonn President Karl Cantons being welcomed to Brazil at Brasilia airport by Presi¬ 
dent Flguelredo (right). At extreme left le Frau Veronika Carotene. (Piioto: dpu) 

But Britain has not lost a world war T\* 1 _ _ . 

and has not, as the Germans have, come JL/lpIOIU&CV OH 
to terms with the idea of being only a w 

second-rate power. . . IVpnCPnPi C 

In terms of the superpowers* overkill . VF VIIOVI1VA o 

capacity Britain’s armed might is puny, ‘1 0 nAn -1 0 

but the symbolic power of a country DJLdXlJL dUvlIUd 

that still heads an intercontinental 

Commonwealth and is one of the per- Q fate visits often manage to keep woll 
manent members of. the UN Security ^clear of the action. Not so President 
Council cannot be assessed in terms of Carstens and Fdreign Minister Gens- 
niegatons. cher on their visit to Brazil. . . 

It was all the more upsetting to lmvo Almost as soon as Gcnschor arrived, 
been caught napping by a disreputable Lord Carrington rang from London, 

dictatorship. “The British lion,"'wrote They know each other well, and not 

The Guardian of London, “has been only from EEC meetings in Brussels. 

caught with hi. pant, down. 1 ' One am but gue.. what they disci, 

Tweakmg tho Hons toil can be scd dcta||j wc “ 0 Mrlainly g | vcn . 

dangerous When feeble great power. Bm Braz „ ]m d t0 J Iook a „ or 

are humiliated they are capable of Argontlha's diplomatic Interests in Bri- 
reading In many ways.. • ta j” . 

Fortunately, the Anglo-Argentine ’ . 

connict over the Falkland;Islands is not Brazil ought also to be keenly interes- 
in a part of the world where superpower te< J ! n avoiding armed conflict and a 
interests clash. n hY*I clash in the South Atlantic. 

But when a member of one of the two Herr Genscher naturally refuged to 

Continued on page 2 make any direct comment on the con- 


The Falklands crisis also has a moral 
aspect, as it were. Turn a blind eye to 
the Falklands and you forfeit any right 
to point an accusing finger at, say,.Afr 
ghanjstan or Poland in the East bloc. , 
The situatipn calls fpr Germap. soli¬ 
darity with pur British allies no matter 
how reluctant we might be in view of 
the possible consequences of sanctions 
against the aggressor, the loss of mar- 
kets and pf jobs. . ‘ j, ’ [ 

Yet many Western European govern¬ 
ments have been surprisingly swift and 
determined in responding to the illegal 
movp by the Argentine junta. ’ j 1 
' : Germany, France, Holland and neii- 
trfil Austria have informed the aggres¬ 
sor that it need no longer count on mili¬ 
tary support of any kind, for 1 the tfrfcfe 
being. 


Warships are being built in German 
shipyards for the Argentine regime. 
They will be 1 kept in cold storage for tho 
time being. 

The United States, which is counting 
on Argentine Support in lh& struggle for 
Central America,. Would prefer not to 
give military suppbrt to either side. ‘ ' 
Does that not leave a wide gap bet¬ 
ween legality hrid irioraiity? Maybe the 
positive side of 'Mr Reagan's policy, a 
policy that is bound at first glance to 
appear dubious; will yet Come to light ■ 
The future of the Falklands 1 has ih 
any case yet to be decided! Bdth sides 
are still 1 lining up forces, and closing 
ranks. 1 Bloodshed bn any major scale 
has yet to begin. ■ ' 

Before’ the brassbats decide the 
conrae of eveiita the diplomats have a 
chance. HoW high, bile woriders,-are the 
trufnps Mr . Reagan’ holds on the thre¬ 
shold between peace and ; war7 And 
how will the Soviet Union react? ' 

. I- I; • Cteus-DittfichMdhrke 

(RbdnlKhe Port, 8 AprU 1982) 


Diplomacy on 
Genscher’s 
Brazil agenda 

S tate visits often manage to keep well 
clear of the action. Not so President 
Carstens and Foreign Minister Gens¬ 
cher on their visit to Brazil. . , 

Almost as soon as Gcnschor arrived, 
Lord Carrington rang from London. 
They know each other well, and not 
only from EEC meetings in Brussels. 

One can but guess what they discus¬ 
sed; details were corlalnly not given. 
But Brazil has agreed to look after 
Argontlha’s diplomatic interests in Bri¬ 
tain. : • 

Brazil ought also to be keenly interes¬ 
ted in avoiding armed conflict and a 
naval clash in the South Atlantic. 

Herr . Genscher naturally refused to 
make any direct comment on the con¬ 
flict But ho felt there, could be no doubt 
that the UN Security Council resolution 
calling on Argentina to: withdraw its 
forces was binding. 

Bonn is naturally prepared to help In 
any way it can. 

Intensive talks with President Cars¬ 
tens'. Brazilian hosts were aimed, at 
boosting trade ties, wit|i the emphasis 
on Sao Paulo as an industrial location, 

InvestrhenVby Gertndn indtistiy was, 
he said, a sign of confidence in Brazil's 
future. B6th sides hoped' economic 1 ties 
would not atrophy in the ciirrent Reces¬ 
sion. 

“The world looks different here than 
in Bonn,"! president Carstens said in 
Brasilia. He vfas referring in particular 
to ; yardsticks of world affairs viewed 
from Germany and the. border between 
East and West. ; 

: But the .visit provided an opportunity 
.of considering problems of special'rele¬ 
vance when viewed from, a vantage 
point beneath the .Southern Cross. 

• Sigrfd Grimm 

(Hudclsblatt.8 April 1982) 
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THE EEC 


Commission goes for the 
easy alternative 


f'm 


T he EEC Commission cannot afford 
to take the line of least resistance. 
But it has. It has been unable to agree 
on the most important Community is¬ 
sues such as the agricultural policy. 

So it has now gone on to a secondary 
issue — development of the European 
Monetary System. 

Changes here make everything a 
whole lot easier for the Commission be¬ 
cause it has Che support of everybody. 

Everybody, that is apart from West 
Germany and the Netherlands. 

The other EMS members, Belgium, 
Italy, Luxembourg, France, Denmark 
and Ireland, all have vested interest in 
developing the system. 

The French are the ringleaders. Bonn 
has resisted Paris* wish for controls on 
the movement of capital, or, to put it 
bluntly: a ban on the export of capital, 
so Paris would now like to harness the 
EMS to its cart. 

The objective of socialist France is 
obvious: President Mitterrand wants to 
introduce a major programme aimed at 
eliminating unemployment. 

The trouble is that, crank though he 
may, the economic motor refuses to 
start. Hie bugbear, as President Mitter¬ 
rand and his government see it, is high 
interest rates. 

But interest rates can only come 
down if France succeeds hi uncoupling 
itself from America’s monetary policy. 

The Italians, back the French on this 
point. 

What the Italians propose has made 
Bonn prick up its ears. 

If everything had gone according to 
plan with the EMS, the two countries 
would not have needed such a specta¬ 
cular now campaign in the first place. ' 
The EMS would have entered its se¬ 
cond phase in March 1981; and this se¬ 
cond phase would automatically have 
fulfilled most of the French and Italian 
wishes. 

. The development of the EMS in its 
first three years did not coinddo with 
the wishes of the system’s fathers. 

In 1978, when the dollar was weak. 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and the 
French president of the time, Valery 
discard d’Bstaing, wanted to creato a 
zone of internal and external stability. 

J Firm exchange rates were earmarked 
as the instalment with which to expand 
trade and, ultimately, achieve a com¬ 
mon EEC economic policy via a com¬ 
mon monetary policy,. 

Three years later, lit Maroh 1982, it 
was obvious that this was an illusion. 

t, “'—" iSSSiaa=!S!!as=!= 5SSBSS3^ 

Continued from page 1 

major military pacts, specially when it 
is the thlrd-largesl naval power, em- 
bafks pa a naval expedition in the third 
World, farther repercussions must be 
feared. 

They cpuld affect Nato or North- 
South relations, already a tricjcy subject. 
Thby could affect transatlantic trade 
apd world affairs in general. 

Compromises are conceivable that 
would dishonour neither the British nor 
the Argentinians. The dispute over a 
left-over from k distant colonial era is 
not^urorth the blood of a single soldier, 
be he British or Argentinian. ; 

; Karl-Htira Janssen ! 
(DisZaMApri! 1982) 


The zone of internal stability has also 
failed to materialise, as borne out by the 
different inflation rates within the Com¬ 
munity. And as to external stability, this 
has never been more than a fleeting 
phenomenon. 

Though the fixed exchange rates are 
always — at least temporarily — ensu¬ 
red through support purchases by the 
centra] banks, parity adjustments have 
become necessary time and again as a 
safety valve. 

So far, there have been five such ex¬ 
change rate adjustments, and the next 
one is just around the corner: Paris will 
have to put Its cards on the table and 
devalue. 

All these shortcomings have made the 
transition to the second phase impossi¬ 
ble. 

To achieve the transition, the indivi¬ 
dual parliaments would have to provide 
the necessary legal instruments with 
which to enable the central banks to 
transfer their gold and foreign exchange 
reserves to the envisaged European 
Fund. 

Support purchases as a means of en¬ 
suring fixed exchange rates within the 
EMS (which now fall in the province of 
the individual central banks) would 
then be made by the European Fund. It 
is here that the Bundesbank baulks. It 
refuses to have its independence curtai¬ 
led. 

, As a result, qpr neighbours .content 
themselves with minor “tectaiial Im¬ 
provement proposals" in a Md to achie¬ 
ve two objectives: their currencies are 

A ttempts to remove legal and techni¬ 
cal barriers to trade within the 
EEC have failed, says the Commissio¬ 
ner responsible for European trade, 
Franz Andriessen. 

He said in the 11 th annual report that 
protectionism Is an ever-growing threat 
Somehow a balance must be found 
between trade policy and competition 
policy. 

The main points dealt with are 6tate 
subsidies, cartels and public sector cor¬ 
porations. 

The public sectors of all EEC mem¬ 
ber nations are subject to considerable 
pressure to protect their domestic in¬ 
dustries through subsidies, says the re- 
port. 

It should be the Community’s policy 
to strive for a realistic balance that 
would ensure that subsidies do not en¬ 
danger the unity of the market,. 

But it would be wrong to prevent sub¬ 
sidies intended as a provisional measu¬ 
re aimed at economic and social rehabi¬ 
litation. 

The Commission lists the subsidies it 
favours. But the report also says that 
the Commission’s open-minded attitude 
is limited by the heed to prevent distor¬ 
tions of market forces within the EEC 
This applies particularly to such crisis 
branches of industry as steel, textiles 
and shipbuilding, where it is necessary 
to strictly control subsidies. 

As to the Bonn government’s Euro¬ 
pean Court lawsuit for violation of tho 
EEC Treaty in. connection with the as¬ 
sessment of the Belgian Textile Plan 
(Claes Plan), Andriessen said he was 
confident that, the Commission would 
win the case. ’ . 

jBonn contends, among other things, 


no longer to be subject to heavy fluctua¬ 
tions against the dollar, and they would 
like to have additional internationally 
transferable funds at their disposal. 

Both these wishes wifi founder on the 
joint resistance by the Bundesbank and 
the Bonn government. 

Tho first of them could only be im¬ 
plemented at tho expense of Germany’s 
j foreign exchange reserves — the Rhine- 
, gold, as some call it — and the second 
at the expense of Germany's scope of 
action in matters of monetary policy. 

! The European Commission speaks 
only of an extension of the functions of 
the European Currency Unit (Ecu). 

But the Ecu happens to be a basket 
currency and its value is based on the 
average of the currencies in the basket. 

In a way, therefore, the Ecu resem¬ 
bles the artificial International Moneta¬ 
ry Fund money, its Special Drawing 
Rights (SDRs). 

The Ecu is thus no “hard" currency 
because it Is not freely convertible. As a 
result, it is only natural for the Bundes¬ 
bank to oppose any request that it ac¬ 
cept unlimited quantities of Ecus. 
Germany's central bank needs dollars 
if for no other reason beause it has 
considerable dollar commitments. 

Understandably, the EEC Commis¬ 
sion wants to make the Europeans in¬ 
creasingly concious of the Ecu. In fact, 
what it would like most would be for all 
Europeans to pay for their purchases in 
Ecus. ' 

Such basket currencies are no more 
than accounting units; at best they are 
suitable as credit currencies because of 
their exchange rate stability. 

To enable the Ecu to be used as a 
normal means of payment, it would 
have to be freely convertible into dol¬ 
lars, deutschemarks and Swiss francs. 

Rudolf Rohde 

{Deutsches Mgcmefncs Sonn tagsblntt, 
11 April 1982) 

‘Failure of bid’ 
to lower 
trade barriers 

that the Commission approved the plan 
(involving DM410m in the Tint of five 
years) in the preliminary review al¬ 
though a. decision about compatibility 
with Community provisions should 
have been made in the main review 
phase. 

The report delves deeply into the pro¬ 
blems of nationalisation and its effects. 

The Commission is neutral on in ac¬ 
cordance with the EEC Treaty. 

nationalised companies 
must be subject lofae Treaty provisions 
that apply to all public sector corpora¬ 
tions. 

Even though tha latest nationalisa¬ 
tion measures in' France do not distort 
the market forces, It is necessary to en¬ 
sure that distortions do not occur as a 
result of subsequent government proVi- 
sions for these companies or as a result 
of the nationalised companies* market 
attitudes. 

*rte report confirms its positive atti¬ 
tude towards various types of coopera¬ 
tion among small and medium-sized 
companies. 

The Commission's aim Is to enable 
them to weather the competition from 
major companies. Tp ensure this, the 
Commission is prepared to accept far- 
reeclpngjhat will favour them, competi¬ 
tion restrictions as for instance with rp- 


OnnOrtliniflfaTTelmut Schmidt has enjoyed arepu- 
v rr V1 luu Ul^j tat i 0 n for being at his best when 
art* miCCAfl Ihfl going is tough ever sincel962,when 
dll C 1 JllOoCQ he supervised rescue operations during 

T flooding in Hamburg. 

he EEC has missed two oppona Calling him a crisis manager, nowa- 
ties to solve major problems, toys a hackneyed cliche and used at 
Eight million farmers are still witdmes disdainfully, was an inadequate 
for new prices to be worked out folkKerapt to define the Chancellor’s un« 
ing the failure of the agricultural ceedoubted ability in this respect, 
cil to make a decision. < ‘jj Is true to say that more than once 
And a special foreign ministers'his eight years at the helm in Bonn 
ing to settle the dispute over BijU'ftff Schmidt has shown himself to be a 
contribution was postponed indtlifcfjghter and a man ready to take deci- 
ly-The problems are connected ^sions. 

paralyse EEC operations. He has proved to have staying power. 

The key figure in the question ofjespedally at times of crisis, and he 

tain’s payments, Lord Carrington,«looks like needing it badly this time, 
unable to attend the meeting becanin * urt Backer; chief government spo- 
the Falklands dispute. kuman in Bonn, says the Cabinet re- 

He has since resigned as British! shuffle expected in May is strictly part 
reign Minister on this issue. ofthe normal workings of a democratic 
However, in any case, few tbs system, 
that there was any chance of succea This may be so, but it also forms part 
Though the agriculture ratitfa of the Chancellor’s grand design to pre¬ 
made every effort to do the spadttg vent, in this key mid-term year, the col- 
for the price package so that they wad hpse of his government and the final 
not be left holding the bag, their u breakdown of the coalition of Social 
spects were poor. P and Free Democrats that has held 

President Mitterrand was so M power in Bonn since 1969. 
his rejection at the EEC Sumutfi The future will begin once the SPD 
Margaret Thatcher’s demands tituftPtrty conference is over, an associate of 
did not even repeat them. the Chancellor is reported to have said. 

The French refuse any cutbachk^ 8 dearly indicates the existence at 
Britain’s contribution until Lash the Chancellor's Office of plans for a 
agrees to a substantial inorease into political offensive, 
prices — and Britain will not glveht 11110 bid t0 8a,va g e the SPD-FDP coa- 
farm prices until the matter of its c«t Ution partnership will indeed depend to 
bution has been settled. a crucial extent on the course and out- 

Nobody knows how the Comma! come of the Social Democrats’ Munich 
is to extricate itself from this blind* coaference - 

ley. Only two years ago, Bonn stft 1 11 tako clear conference majori- 
the British contribution problem whk ties in support of government policy on 
cheque for a couple of billion. But Hi ^ issues of both foreign and home af- 
possibility is out of the question w falrt 10 Persuade Foreign Minister 
Bonn doesn’t have the monefc Genscher, the FDP leader, to make a 
' ' Ancalika Bidt ^ sl18f art " m joint harness with Chan- 

“^Schmid.. 

_________________________ The Cabinet reshuffle, important 

(hough it might to be bring fresh blood 
gard to licensing and marketing. B Into the government and eliminate weak 
Commission also approves of subefc points, does little more than symbolise 
for these companies. iUs spectacular bid to bring about a 

The Commission deals at eon# ,urni ng point, 
ble length with its intention to scale, i After the Social Democrats* rout at 
to and clarify the application ofeuflp the polls in Lower Saxony Herr 
tition regulations. Schmidt is well aware that only power- 

TTiis applies in particular to fad fal leadership will succeed in reversing 
gations, the informing of the pww the trend against the SPD. 
concerned about the contents of J ■ Only strong leadership can stem the 
dossiers involved and the hearing tide against the coalition and arguably 
companies concerned. Averse the trend in the long term; 

,? 8hl8 J 40 lcgal dt * th e time the next round of mid- 
V. f strcn 8thened. term state assembly elections are held in 

Andriessen confirmed in this j • • __ 

tlon that the Commission will contfr . 

its action against IBM “even The Cabinet reshuffle Bonn Chancel- 
y« a re." X lor Helmut Schmidt admits he is 

According to the report, more j* planning is dearly aimed not just at in- 
one-third of the Commission's legal 0 dividual changes but at improving the 
cisions on competition matters wmjj Cabinet’s overall image andstrengthen- 
multinational corporations based luP, tog Its hand. 

rope or outside the EEC \ Mid-term Is about the right, time to 

(HafldclabUfl.SAp<u , (ake stock and make changes in tho 
sheet, especially as he made next 

She (Sertntm mbm 

reasonable, to assume he was 
Burnt it - ofettMtofl iwcii aware of a number, of shortcomings 

;"®a Cablet even top, but.he can 
Hamburg 78, r»i .'22 as 02-M731 • k no longer afford them, given the 

MMhg«HMN» ii - M [J* 1 °f his Social Democratic Party ; and 

Awe dm 35 £» we state of the coalition. 

ia growing , friction in Social 
J{JJwos. ino wo Witt 24 dTs(/mi, pwnbcratic ranks and between the SPD 

mhL.w ***rug oEtuui nuoMe*5 thc ' Democrats, the junior 
coqp trrton^ww?* n« Partners in Herr Schmidt's Bonncoali- 

hen;• . .. - 
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HOME AFFAIRS 


Test for Schmidt reputation 
as the man for a crisis 


Hesse he and the SPD-FDP alliance 
must have restored the impression that 
they are in control of the situation and 
governing the country. 

They must convey the impression of 
having a joint approach by which to 
handle the economic crisis and of hav¬ 
ing sufficient dtermination to imple¬ 
ment it. 

So there is a more important overall 
Issue than whose heads are due to roll 
in the reshuffle of SPD Cabinet Minis¬ 
ters and who the Chancellor may be 
transferring to another department or 
freshly recruiting. 

What matters most is whether the So¬ 
cial and Free Democrats reach agree¬ 
ment on a programme of policy objecti¬ 
ves for the remainder of the current 
legislative period. 

There has been an interesting exchan¬ 
ge of continents between the two gene¬ 
ral secretaries, Peter Glotz of the SPD 
and Gttnter Verheugen of the FDP. 

It would seem to lay the groundwork 
for a fresh lease of life based on views 
held in common. 

Hetr Glotz hinted that the Social De¬ 
mocrats might be prepared to discuss 
further cuts in the social services. Herr 
Verheugen made it clear that the Free 
Democrats had no intention of econo¬ 
mising beyond the point where social 
injustice began. 

It is hard tb say whether these views 
represent majority opinion in either 
party, but there can be no mistaking a 
bid for rapprochement that Beems sure 
to have been approved by both SPD 
and FDP leaders. 

Herr Schmidt seems determined to 
combine the Cabinet reshuffle, which 
Herr Genscher has said must not inclu¬ 
de the four FDP Ministers, with flesh 
agreement on Cablhct policy. 

if he were to succeed again In per¬ 
suading the FDP to close coalition 
ranks (which presupposes that the SPD 
conference goes his way), the Free De¬ 
mocrats would, he feels, be most unlike¬ 
ly to risk collapsing the government 
over the 1983 budget, on which discus¬ 
sions are to begin this summer. 

Further linchpins of-his survival stra¬ 
tegy are the Western economic summit 


Cabinet to be 


in Paris and the Nato summit in Bonn. 

Both, the Chancellor hopes, will re¬ 
establish his reputation as an intematio-. 
nal economist and a peacemaker,.enabl¬ 
ing him with some likelihood of success 
to throw all his weight into this year’s 
crucial electoral battle, the state assem¬ 
bly election campaign in Hesse. 

The strategy is by no means bound to 
success; there is an unusually high 
number of uncertain factors. 

The party conference may, for instan¬ 
ce, endorse the Chancellor’s line on ma¬ 
jor issues, but whether the left wing will 


really accept majority opinion is an-, 
other matter. 

Herr Genscher may be prepared to 
agree on a fresh policy package, but 
whether clashes over next year’s budget 
will then be ruled out is likewise an¬ 
other matter. 

The coalition and the Social Democ¬ 
rats may be stabilised in time for the 
Hesse poll, but whether the SPD and' 
FDP poll enough votes to be able to 
continue in joint harness in Wiesbaden 
is yet another. 

The Greens, as Germany’s environ¬ 
mentalists are known, might effectively 
bring Hesse Opposition leader Alfred 
Dregger and the Christian Democrats 
to power. 

In the.final analysis this might mean 
the end of the Bonn coalition after 'all! 

Joachim Worthmano 
(Slut(garter Zeltung, 3 April 1982) 


The late Walter Hallstein 
European of the first hour 

W alter Hallstein, first president of 
the EEC Commission, died on 
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the result has been doubts whether 
1110 Chancellor's SPD-FDP coalition 
.^puld last the distance and hopes 
^nong the Opposition Christian De¬ 


mocrats that the goverhmdnt might col* 
lapse before the end of its term. 

' The Christian Democrats have clam¬ 
oured for fresh elections. The next ge¬ 
neral election is not due until autumn 
1984.' Herr Schmidt's “fresh start" is 
doubtless intended to reply to these de¬ 
mands,. 1 

The Chancellor would like to de¬ 
monstrate at the SPD. party conference 
in Munich that he is determined and 
able fa carry on governing^ 

Qnly by succeeding ip credibly putt¬ 
ing this idea across can he hope to re¬ 
tain the support of delegates who see 
government policies a? tyeing steadily 
less Soria! Democratic, 

The names that are goinp the rounds 
afa unlikely tb end tip in a combination 


Vv the EEC Commission, died on 
the day the Common Market's silver ju¬ 
bilee was celebrated in Brussels. 

Professor Hallstein (General de 
Gaulle used to refer to him as the Ger¬ 
man Professor) sought to further the 
cause of European integration with per¬ 
severance and conviction. 

But he failed to overcome the Gene¬ 
ral’s opposition to his Hallstein Plan for 
the Community to be given financial 
autonomy, subject to control by the Eu¬ 
ropean Assembly. 

His term as president of the Euro¬ 
pean, Commission from 1959 fa 1966 
was a milestone in European History.' 

A lawyer and university teacher by 
profession, he went Into politics via 
Konrad Adenauer. His father was a ci¬ 
vil servant in Mainz. He read law in 
Berlin from 1921 to 1930 and was then 
appointed fa a chair of law at the Uni¬ 
versity of Rostock. 

Just before he was called up for war 
service in 1941 he served as head of de¬ 
partment in Frankfurt, where he was 
vice-chancellor from 1946 to 1948. 

In 1949 and 1952 he was a visiting 
lecturer at Georgetown University in 
Washington, D.C. 

“I have often been asked How I came 
to practical politics from teaching at uni- 

thdt will be entirely’in keeping with 
what the Chancellor might like to see. - 

Speculation on who is in and who is 
out will havo tnade the reshuffle more 
urgent than may have been to Hetr 
Schmidt’s liking. 

Discussion df Whp mlist 1 go on ac¬ 
count of what mistake or misjudgement 
imposes such a heavy burden on fae 
Cabinet that If miist' be btought to an 
end sooner or Uter. • ’ ! ' 

The Chancellor will ^anf to wait grid 
see how (lie Munich SPb; conference 
shapes, but he must also be keen to en- 



Pundits will pore over the, new;-lpok 
Cabinet to see whether it gives any Indi¬ 
cation who may be in line to take, oyer 
as SPD leader i in ,the Bundestag from 
Herbert.Wetiner. i. . 

.< Herr Wehner is 75. His present term 
expires npxf spring apd.he seems pnji- 
kejy.fa stand fpr re-election. : - 

(Der Tsfeispiegel, 3 April 1982) 


Walter Hallstein... ’the German Prof ea- 
Spr’. (Photo: SvfriSlmoii) 

varsity," he told BO Maggzin )2 years 
ago. “The Schumann Declaration is the 
reason why. 

"I had: just returned to Frankfurt 
from the Unesco conference In Paris 
when Herbert Blankenhorn of the 
Chancellor's Office in Bonn rang to .Bay 
the Chancellor would like to see me. 

"I went to Bonn the next day and Dr 
Adepauer offered me the job of chief 
negotiator for the Federal Republic af 
the. talks to set up the European .Coal 
and Steel Community in Paris. It was a 
fascinating prospect." 

He was later appointed state secreta¬ 
ry at the Chancellor’s Office and the 
Foreign Office and virtually ran Ger¬ 
man.foreign affairs for Chancellor, Ade¬ 
nauer.. . ; r ' 

He negotiated the reparations, agree¬ 
ment with Israel, the European Coal 
and ( Steel.,Community and the Brussels 
treaty by the ; terms of which the Wes¬ 
tern Allies granted the Federal Republic 
fall independence. 

The Hallstein Doctrine, which, was 
Bohn policy ,from; 1955, was that 
in.foreign affairs, all. governments that 
recognised the GDR wtinld be ignored. 

Moscow' was the only. capital in 
which Bonn tolerated the acceptance of 
ampassaders representing both German 
states/But the JHaUatein Doctrine failed 
jn th6 long term to prevent the. division 
pf Germany. ' V 

‘ ■ . WaiterLOckel '• 

' (Aflg«meine ZeltunxMfllnz, 31 March 1982) 
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DEFENCE 


Reduced birth rate plays havoc with 
service manpower estimates 


T he Bundeswehr is running out of 
soldiers; and by the end of this de- 
cade it will have an annual shortfall of 
80,000 recruits. 

A still unpublished study concludes 
that the reduced birth rate because of 
the Pill could prevent Germany from 
meeting its commitments to .Nato part¬ 
ners. 

The militaiy planning staff Is already 
looking to its reservoirs: volunteers, 
women and foreigners. But the study 
considers It more than doubtful that 
this will be enough. 

A year ago, Defence Minister Hans 
Apel said that the Bundeswehr would 
face enormous personnel problems. 

Erwin Horn (SPD), deputy chairman 
of the Bundestag Defence Committee, 
says that the Tornado aircraft financing 


and the shortage of money for fuel are 
minor problems compared with what is 
still to face us in the future. 

A study by the Study Group Alterna¬ 
tive Security Policy (SAS), consisting of 
politicians, sociologists and young offi¬ 
cers and working in close cooperation 
with Generals Uhlewettler and Lfiser, 
concludes that, due to population deve¬ 
lopments, even an extension of the 
compulsory service from IS to 18 
months wUl not be enough to fill the 
gap. 

The recent increase in births will 
“have no effect on the draft in our cen¬ 
tury.'* 

While only 15 years ago there were 
one million births in this country, by 
1978 this figure was almost halved. 

High-ranking Bundeswehr officers 


Changes to conscientious 
objection rules sought 


T here have been many attempts to 
amend the right to conscientious 
objection and civilian service as an al¬ 
ternative to Bundeswehr service. 

Eveiybody agrees that the present 
system of testing an objector's consci¬ 
ence la unsatisfactoiy. 

Many members of review panels have 
come under severe fire because of the 
humiliating questions they ask — and 
rightly so. 

But the constitutionally guaranteed 
right to conscientious objection has also 
been tHtnished by the marty potential 
draftees who reftiso armed service only 
because they hope that no civilian posi¬ 
tion would be available as an alter¬ 
native. 

The latest attempt by all Bundestag 
parties to amend the conscientious ob¬ 
jection provisions before the summer 
recess is primarily nimod at eliminating 
the hearings to test the objector's cons¬ 
cience. 

When there is no way of satisfactorily 
practising a certain procedure It Is best 
to drop it altogether. 1 
After the SPD and FDP, the CDU 
last summer also adopted a party reso¬ 
lution to that effect. 

Thohgh the CDU has now canid un¬ 
der "pressure from the CSU (which 
wants to retain the hearing In a modi¬ 
fied form), It is well aware that the con¬ 
fidence it has gained among young peo¬ 
ple would bis forfeited If it now depart 
ted from (he earlier party resolution. 

The main dispute in the next few 
months will concern the duration of ci¬ 
vilian sbrvlco. ; 

It Is this'duration that should prove 
how seriously a conscientious objector 
is to be taken. 

The idea is to enact the “irksome hi- 
tentative" whiclj the Federal Confttltu- 
tiopal Court in a 1978 ruling suggested 
as a possible solution to the “postcard 
procedure" which the SPD and FDP 
passed in the Bundestag in 1977. 

The question is, at what point'doe’s 
alternative seWice become ■ ’ unattract¬ 
ive*? Is it with 19 months; as proposed 
by 'the! FDP and the majority of the 
SPD; or with 21 months, as suggested 
by the:. CDU; or perhaps with 24 
months, as demanded by the.CSU? 


The coalition parties should realise 
that 19 months is not much of a barrier 
considering that the normal draftee ser¬ 
ves not only his 15-month stint in the 
Bundeswehr but also has to attend sub¬ 
sequent 3-month exercises. An additio¬ 
nal six months for objectors should be 
an acceptable compromise. 

There is one thing that must not be 
overlooked; though the Constitution 
guarantees the right to conscientious 
objection, this must remain the excep¬ 
tion rather than the rule. 

But this naturally does not .detract 
from the high value that must be attri¬ 
buted to the work of those doing civi¬ 
lian service. 

Helnz-Peter Finio 

(Stuttgarter Nachrkhten, 30 March 1982) 


are now pressing for a remedy. Bundes¬ 
wehr Inspector Oeneral Jttrgen Brandt 
has therefore urged parliament to ex¬ 
tend military service from 15 to 18 
months and to include women and na¬ 
turalised foreigners before the end of 
this legislative period. 

But neither government nor opposi¬ 
tion are particularly eager to adopt the 
proposal due to the growing peace mo¬ 
vement. The fact is that, to offset the 
anticipated shortfall in the 1990s, natio¬ 
nal service would have to be extended 
by at least nine months and probably 
even more, says mathematician and so¬ 
ciologist Bemd Grass who was respon¬ 
sible for the demographic analysis or 
the Study Group. 

Grass support this contention with ir¬ 
refutable figures: only 241,000 boys 
were born in 1975. Yet the Bundeswehr 
needs an annual 225,000 draftees if it is 
to maintain its Nato standards; and, as¬ 
suming an average service period of se¬ 
ven to eight years, it also needs 35,000 
new career soldiers, 

But experience shows that, after al¬ 
lowing for those found physicaliy or for 
other reasons unfit for military service, 
only 75 per cent can be drafted. 

The shortfall becomes even greater 
when considering that of those who are 
fit for military service, 15,000 join the 
police or the border guards and another 
10,000 to 20,000 do voluntary service 
with the Red Cross, civil defence, fire 
brigades, etc., and are unavailable to 
the Bundeswehr. 

By adding 30,000 conscientious ob¬ 
jectors, the SAS study arrives at a short¬ 
fall at the beginning of the next deoade 
of 110,000 to 120,000 soldiers rather 
than the 80,000 assumed by Defence 
Ministty planners, 

Data provided by the Sociological In¬ 
stitute of the Bundeswehr indicate that 


Youth accepts need for military 
service* says Bundeswehr report 

M ost young people, expecialiy The same applies to the contents 
high-school graduates, sav that that nnlrffera nm k.i .1 


M ost young people, expecialiy 
high-school graduates, say that 
military service Is necessary and there¬ 
fore; must be accepted, says Karl Wil¬ 
helm Berkhan, parliamentary Commis¬ 
sioner for the Bundeswehr, in bis latest 
report. . 

Ha says that despite this the number 
of conscientious objectors continues to 
grow. ’ ( . ; 

Most youqg soldiers accepted the de¬ 
cision of objectors — as long as ho (id- 
vantage was gained. 

Recently, 120 drunken Bundeswehr 
soldiers made national headlines when 
they demolished a railway carriage. 

Such headlines ire hot a rarity; bu]t 
they must not be generalised. 

The problems of the Bundeswehr are 


The same applies to the contention 
that soldiers are demoralised by the 
dullness of the service and all the ef¬ 
forts to create work that goes with it. 

The commissioner said that the three- 
month basic training is regarded as inte¬ 
resting .by’the recruits. It is After that 
that charges of dullness and “hanging 
around" come up., 

Unit commanders are now trying to 
maHe even guard duty iqoro meaningful 
and to find a more flexible approach to 
time off. 

More and more victims of abuse by 
superior officers now summon up the 
courage to speak out, making it easier 
to punish the culprits. , 

The past two years have seen a grow- 


ekactly the same As those Of society as a ing K rfiSSZ 
whole, and they tangi frdm drug Abuse ® " 1' ? suffering.- 


to alcoholism. 

The fact is that the Bundeswehr 
copes with these pfobleibs belter''than 
schools, ufiiversltics or-' companies; It 
wolild be wrong to take a drunken sol¬ 
dier as a yardstick for the aimed forces 
as A whole. 


Neither NCOs and officers in charge 
of training nor the Defence Ministry 
know why. 

Howevqr, NCOa and .officers now no 
longer spend their, off-duty hours in 
barracks.,. " " •" T 

,The moraj^ of the troops, the report 
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only 5,000 to 10,000 women of the nV 
Bge would be interested in milltaiyj. 

The potential of foreigners is ^ 
ted at a maximum of 25,000, 

Even youth unemployment provfe 
little hope because the low birth ^ 
years that will be joining the Irk 
force in the late 1980s will be needed! 
the business community; and older) 
bless can in any event not be com* 
on in peacetime. 

All this means that the Bundeim 
will have to prepare itself to coups 
with industry. Already, the armed ft 
ces arc short of thousands of lift 
technicians, and industry happens(ol 
offering better pay than the state; 

Gerd ftauht* 
(NOmberger Nuchrichten, 20 MarchFt 

Pacifism‘not 
the answer’ 

P resident Carstens rejects the ldm 
pacifism as a means of ensnri 
peace. He told a meeting of sofde 
that at first glance the idea that wtdn 
weapons there could be no s 
appeared fascinating. 

“But, unfortunately, this is just m 
plan," he told the Bundeswehr staff n 
lege in Hamburg. This is the coDep 
silver jubilee year. 

President Carstens rejected the inn 
force as a political instrument, biti 
said Germany's defence effort a 
indispensable to counter the use of ft 
ce by othors. 

The President stressed that the iru 
forces serve to preserve peace aedi 
defend the nation and that it Is fit 
this that they derive not only their lif 
but also their moral legitimation. 

The college was set up 25 years I 
in Bad Ems. 

In 1958, it was moved to Hamid 
where it initially trained officers for* 
vice as general stnTf officers. 

Since 1976, it has boon (he cert 
(raining institution for staff ofltort 
all branches of the armed forces. 

d|4 

(LQbecker Nnchriahten, 20 


says, has not suffered from the factfc 
tho modernisation of weapons J 
equipment has swallowed up the» 
lions of deutschemarks that would to 
been needed for improvements In $ 
areas. 

The Defence Ministry is, how* 
worried that elimination of the pm* 
tlon bottleneck cannot be put Into pd 
tice. 

Tho growing of the peace movptoj 
bps not helped to make the servjeti 
draftees and career soldiers any 

But the Bundeswehr has accepl^J 
peace discussion as a topic, and to* 
diers* attitude towards tho necenfl 
defending the country has not 
weakened. On the contrary. 

Even so, Commissioner Bejjjj 
warns that the peace discussion 
not lead to a front against tho wj 
forces and be used to promote w* 4 * 1 
(Ions against national service. 

The Bundeswehr and the 
pen tp he political decisions tbejqjj 
dy can seriously contemplate 
And this is why even now, In: ttojj 
deswehr's silver jubilee year, the g 
slops deserve support on all P°™ 

Pl W Hcliu-Joachiia.M^t 

, (Keinpr Sudt-AjiwUer, I Ajw 
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Fewer Germans want to change town 

in search of work 


P eople in the Federal Republic are 
less inclined than they were to go 
to another town or city. 

According to Professor Karl Schwarz, 
director of the Federal Institute for De¬ 
mographic Research, there are two pos¬ 
sible immediate reasons. 

The tendency towards home owner¬ 
ship is growing; and more people must 
now take into account their partner's 
job before deciding to move. 

A mobile population is essentlal,Pro- 
fessor Schwarz says, if people are to 
make the best use of their talents and 
skills. 

He told the annual meeting of the So¬ 
ciety for Demographic Science In Augs¬ 
burg that the mobile society is on the 
way out. 

Mobilty had been declining since the 
turn of the century as prosperity grew 
sad the social security network expan¬ 
ded. 

Nowadays, the only way to persuade 
people to move away from home wbb to 
ofTer them much better Incomes and 
"immaterial incentives". This is suffi¬ 
cient cause for alarm among demogra¬ 
phic expertB. 

"It would appear that some of our 
.present labour market problems can 
only be solved by a general willingness 
to accept spatial and occupational mo¬ 
bility^, says Schwarz. 

Other government policies should 
also take increasing note of population 
shifts, • • 

Environmental planning policy pre¬ 
sents a third problem. 

A great deal of government money ts 
channelled into environmental plann¬ 
ing. 

The primary objective of this has 

T he coalition has ended a squabble 
over unemployment regulations, 
Labour Minister Herbert Ehrenberg has 
now been told to approve proposals 
made by the Federal Labour Office, 

The Labour Office's original propor 
tali sought to force unemployment peo¬ 
ple to accept jobs beneath their level of 
qualifications. 

Herr Ehrenberg made strenuous ef¬ 
forts to modify this by trying to link it 
*i(h a compulsory registration of job 
vacancies. 

What will happen now is this: all ef¬ 
forts will be made to find appropriate 
work first. Only when this is unsuccess¬ 
ful will an unemployed person be requi¬ 
red to accept something else. 

Not only this, the job need not be ac- 
fcpted if another unemployed person 
can bo found with the corresponding 
level of qualification. 

This means that the suitability of em r 
Ploymeut for a more highly qualified 
unemployed person depends , on whe¬ 
ther or not the vacancy can be filled by 
someone with lower qualifications. , 
This basically corresponds to stan- 
dard practice before. 

The question of what kind of work 
reasonably expected of an unem- 
ployed person is of prime importance to 
• the person affected. . 

■ If he refuses to accept employment 
deemedsuitable, he forfeits eight 
decks' eamings-related benefit. A se- 
°°nd refusal means a loss of benefit al¬ 
together. 


been, ever since the government pro¬ 
gramme on environmental planning was 
accepted in 1975, to creat and maintain 
equal living conditions in all parts of 
the country. 

This programme demands a reduc¬ 
tion in regional disparities and is aimed 
at changing the present migration pat-, 
terns. 

It is machines which should be mov¬ 
ing towards human beings, and not vice 
versa. 

Whether such a programme can solve 
the tructural problems in rural areas is 
another matter. 

Vast sums of government funds are 
not enough to level out the differences 
between the rural areas and the urban 
agglomerations. 

T here has been a marked increase in 
the number of skilled workers out 
of a job. 

Complaints about the lack of skilled 
labour have hot died out, but they are 
not so loud. 

When the economy picks up again 
and the unemployed pools of skilled 
workers is again working, the com¬ 
plaints will be revived. 

The situation will then be much as it 
was at the end of the 1970s. Then, qua¬ 
lified white collar workers were most 
in demand and skilled blue collar wor¬ 
kers not far behind them. 

A Joint report by the Federal Labour 
Office’s Institute for Labour market 
and Occupational Research (IAB) and 
the Ifo Economics Institute in Munich, 
says 17 per cent of the jobs on offer for 
skilled workers in tho manufacturing in¬ 
dustry in 1980 (about 54,000) remained 
vacant. 


Unemployment 
imbroglio 
all sorted out 

According th the latest regulation, 
during the initial unemployment period, 
usually four months — In the case of 
those employed in their profession 
much longer, six months — employ¬ 
ment need only be accepted which cor¬ 
responds to work carried out by persons 
with a similar occupational qualifica¬ 
tion and a similar training. • 

The level of qualification is split Up 
into five categories. 

Following the Initial unemployment 
period an unemployed person is expec¬ 
ted to move down a category.' 

After a further four months there is a 
drop down into the next lowest catego¬ 
ry, andaoon. ' 

A longer period, of .unemployment 
can thus lend.to a situation in which a 
highly qualified worker will have to ac¬ 
cept employment ns an unskilled wor¬ 
ker*.; . • 

The suitability criteria can be reduced 
eveh faster- in the case of transitional 
employment. 

All individual circumstances must be 
taken info account by the labour offices 
when making their decisions. 


Experts in demographic research are 
almost convinced that migration away 
from rural areas might, in fact, allevia¬ 
te the latter’s structural problems: shor¬ 
tage of housing, unemployment, lack of 
training positions. 

. The lack of conviction and the gene¬ 
ral disorder of environmental planning 
have led to socio-political problems. 

'Chairman of the Hessian CDU, Al¬ 
fred Dregger, pointed this out when he 
referred to locational planning for an 
atomic energy reprocessing plant in the 
state of Hesc. 

The public had been continually dis¬ 
turbed about contradictory statements, 
he said. 

It was about time this concern is ta¬ 
ken seriously. 


More skilled 
in dole queue 

Three quarters of these were in small- 
and medium-scale firms. 

The proportion of vacancies for skil¬ 
led workers in the construction industry 
was even greater, at 45 per cent (about 
57,000). 

The better economic situation then is 
not the sole reason for the lack of skil¬ 
led workers between 1976 and 1979. 

An assumption often made that there 
is a lack of sufficient training to cover 
the number of skilled workers is also 
wrong. 

The authors say the decisive factor is 
that skilled workers are not always trai- 


A journeying time of up to two-and-a 
half hours between the place of residen¬ 
ce and the place of work is regarded as 
reasonable in the case of full-Ume em¬ 
ployment. : 

The same applies to part-time em¬ 
ployment lasting at least six hours. 

Two hours commuting time is regar¬ 
ded as reaona^le for work lasting less 
then six hours. 

More commuting time has to be ac¬ 
cepted If his is normally the case in the 
region in which the unemployed person 
lives. 

An unemployed person can also be 
expected to accept so-called "weekend 
commuting" if supra-reglonal mobility 
is usual practice in his desired occupa¬ 
tion, ot if the residential location makes 
it impossible to find a day-commuting 
job to begin with. 

In dedding on what can be expected 
of an ; unemployed person, family, 
health and .other personal circumstan¬ 
ces must be taken into consideration. 

After the initial four, or six months as 
the case may be, a person previously 
employed ih a part-time job can be ex¬ 
pected to accept full-time employment. 

. The only exception are. those unem¬ 
ployed persons, who have at last one 
child, to look after,or a person in need 
of care. ! : 

/' • (FmnkfUrttrAJIgeinriDe ZeJtung 

fttr D*utiehliml,l April 1982) 


The fact that locational planners 
seem to have developed a special liking 
to the most idyllic parts of West Germa¬ 
ny certainly had not helped. 

The average West German's living 
space has dcreased rather than increa¬ 
sed over the past year. 

This extensive over-crowding has in¬ 
duced a kind of panic effect, reason 
enough for many West Germans to 
want emigrate. 

Behavioural research experts have 
long since shown that this is no mere 
showmanship, the arguments being real 
enough. 

The availability of sufficient space is 
an existential prerequisite, and its ab¬ 
sence upsets basic human instincts. 

Political decision-makers can no lon¬ 
ger ignore this fact. 

Increasing emigration and West Ger¬ 
many's low birthrate speak a language 
of their own. 

Some serious re-thinking has got to 
be carried our on environmental plann¬ 
ing. 

Dankwart Quratzseh 
(Dio Welt, 3 April 1982) 


tied where the need is most pressing. 
Taken as a whole, the number of skil¬ 
led workers trained on the job exceeds 
by far the level or required skilled wor¬ 
kers or the number of jobs available to 
such workers. 

In 1979, 7.9 million employed West 
Germans had completed some form of 
professional training. 

Of this figure, 2.2 million went on to 
complete further training. 

At the same time,Irrespective of the 
exact level of qualification obtained, 4 
million West Germans were employed 
As skilled workers. 

The number of persons trained as 
skilled workers thus exceeded the num¬ 
ber of skilled workers in employment 
by 3.8 million, or 94 per cent. 

Even if only those workers are taken 
into account who did no further training 
i.c. 5.6 million, thore is still a surplus of 
1.6 million persons, or 39 per cent. 

The distributional pattern within the 
employment sector itself-is much more 
important than the quantitative availa¬ 
bility of skilled workers. 

Many of those trained as skilled wor¬ 
kers have since left their intended 
occupations and are employed in com¬ 
pletely different jobs. 

Only 54 per cent of those trained as 
skilled workers (without further train¬ 
ing) are to be actually found working as 
skilled workers or foremen. 

42 per cent, or 2.7 million, of trained 
skilled workers have changed jobs 
without further training. 

Most of these changed Immediately 
after completing their training. 

i Better working conditions, income 
opportunities • and - employment de¬ 
mands are the reasons most frequently 
given. A further motivation is the inse¬ 
curity of the previous job. ■ 

As shown Hi the representative survey 
carried out in 1979, spme 1.2 million ski- 
ied workers changed Jobs because of 
the working conditions and general in¬ 
security Of employment as a skilled 
worker. 

. Of all those employed West Germans 
Who had completed training as a skilled 
worker (without further training, 77,000 
(14 per cent) worked as Unskilled labour 
in 1970, 

Of these, 113,000 did so Id.the Jobs 
they were originally trained to do. 

A great deal of skilled worker poten¬ 
tial is therefore being wasted- 

Raiocr flahrendorf 
• ' (HutdfUbUtt, ft April 1912) 
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■ TRADE 

Exports buck world trend and give 
boost to balance of payments 


F orecasts indicate that the Federal 
Republic's balance or payments 
might well show a surplus this year for 
the first time since 1978. 

Depreciation of the mark plus price 
increases abroad are boosting the com¬ 
petitiveness of German exporters. 

In contrast, the value of finished pro¬ 
ducts imported declined last year in real 
terms far the first time since 1974. 

Exports last year grew in real terms 
by 6.5 per cent and this year-are expec¬ 
ted to grow by between 5 and 7 per 
cent 

In December ond January exports 
were up 12 per cent, adjusted for infla¬ 
tion, compared with the same period a 
year before. Domestic orders, by com¬ 
parison, for those two months dropped 
by an average of 3.5 percent. 

In the last two quarters of 1981, the 
adjusted export growth figures were 20 
and 17 per cent respectively. 

. If pressure on . international commo¬ 
dity prices continues, it is possible that 
the growth of export prices will exceed 
that of import prices for the first time 
since the second major oil price in¬ 
crease. 

The Essen-based Rhenish-Westpha- 
liap Economic Research Institute, one 


of the Big five, estimates that 8 trade 
surplus of DM55bn is possible this 
year. 

This would be roughly double last 
year’s surplus and be about DM4bn 
more than the record year 1974. 

There are growing deficits In such 
items as travel and earnings on capital 
and more money is going out of the 
country in payment to international or¬ 
ganisations and remittances home by 
foreign workers. 

Despite this,, it is possible that the ba¬ 
lance of payments will come out of the 
red for the first year since 1978. 

If these predictions are accurate it 
would mean that German companies 
would regain their former share of 
world markets. 

World trade declined by 1 per cent, 
adjusted for inflation, last year and is 
expected to grow by 2 to 3 per cent this 
year. 

This is much less than the expected 
growth of German exports and shows 
just how competitive German goods 
have become. 

One reason is that last year the mark 
depreciated. Another is that prices in 
foreign countries rose more than in 
Germany. 


This, experts say, was enough to 
give German goods a real exchange rate 
advantage of 10 per cent between the 
end of 1979 and the end of last year. 

Opec countries used this price advan¬ 
tage by stepping up their purchases 
from Germany, primarily capital goods. 

Main beneficiaries of this trend have 
been the makers of capital goods whose 
wide range of products accounts for 
about half of Germany's export busi¬ 
ness. 

Commercial vehicles and mechanical 
engineering showed above average 
growth rates. So did makers of electrical 
capital goods. 

The chemicals industry did particu¬ 
larly well in its trade in basic materials. 

In contrast, the outlook for imports is 
bleak. Domestic demand remains low 
and the value of the mark has made im¬ 
ports too expensive. Last year, the value 
of finished products imported dropped 
in real terms for the first time since 
1974. 

In addition, German companies have 
made Btrenuous efforts to save energy 
and to find substitutes for oil-based 
products. 

As a result, the real growth of Ger¬ 
man imports this year is expected to be 
no more than two to three per cent. Last 
year it went down 3.5 per cent in 1981. 

If the pressure on international com¬ 
modity prices continues, there is every 
possibility that the growth of export pri¬ 
ces- will-outstrip that-of Import prices 
for the first time since the second major 
oil price increase. 

This would further Improve balance 
of foreign trade. 

Given the assumed greater volume in¬ 
crease in exports than in imports, this 
would automatically mean growth in 
trade surpluses. 

Last yoar, the balance of payments 

Two edges to oil 
savings sword 

T he industrialised nations' thrift with 
Oil iadess lea ting the financial ner¬ 
ves of the Opeo nations. : 

. Even such an oil-rich and under¬ 
populated country' as the ynited Arab 
Emirates will,have a deficit in its 1982 
budget..... , .; . 

jt is hardly apoor 'nation. It ma¬ 
naged to fatten the cow Iri the years 
when the oil-consuming countries had 
no defence, against consent price in¬ 
creases. 

In contrast,. heavily populated . oil- 
producing nations such as Nigeria, and 
Algeria have been unable to finance 
ambitious , development programmes 
from oil revenues; 

’But there is no reason 16 gloat becau¬ 
se the goose that laid the golden egg has 
become lesfr fertile, even though' it was 
at least partly responsible for this coun¬ 
try's inflation and unemployments 
, The 6iI-prodiicing nations will-now 
be wondering whether they can still af¬ 
ford to buy from the industrial nations. 
i v And these are ithe nations that have 
over the past year come increasingly to 
fill the,order, books of the Wes*. 

• "ji- ■: | (frankfunerAllgemelne Zcitung 

. , for Deutschland, 29 March 1982) 


Warning that Poles might have 
to default on debts 


A lot of the Western credit to Poland 
will not be repaid, says Schleswig- 
Holstein Prime Minister Gerhard Stol- 
tenbefg. , .. .... „ 

He suggests that experts should take 
stock of the West’s credit-and-guaran- 
tee policy towards the East bloc to date. 
The aim should be to clarify the extent 
to which these loans will be repaid. 

There, (a growing fear In Bonn that 
thp Federal government will this year 
haVe to make good DMMbn worth of 
guarantees for shipments to Poland. 



Guarantees given on with trade with 
Rumania are also likely to be called this 
year. The amount involved is just under 
DM1 bn. 

Trade with the'Soviet Union still 
seems to be running smoothly. Though 
Bonn's guarantees amount to more than 
DMIObn, there is little concern because 
Moscow-is still considered to be u 
sound trading partner. 

The same applies to Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. Their repayments are 
punctual, say the banks. 

Since, January 1982, the Polish state 
bank, has paid the 
interest owing to 62 
German and 497 
other Western 
banks, clearing the 
way for ,the resche¬ 
duling of the US$ 
2.5bn that , Poland 
should have repaid 

ana 31, December 
1981. This j,amount 
; is now to, be spread 
over the next seven 
years. Poland's total 
foreign debt .is esti¬ 
mated at about X)S$ 
27bn, ■■ and • - ^ the 
amounts due vary 
from-year to year. 
The Western banks 
Myy agreed to deal 
with the problem pf 
credits to Poland on 
ayear-to-ycarbasis 
by renegotiating. 

' Talks are already in 
progress-’ i ; ■ over 
Poland’s repayment 
commitments-1982. 

(Hamburger Abendblau, 
30 March 1982) 
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deficit was already reduced from ata ^ ,eIMCOC 
DM30bn to DM18bn. ■ f BUSINESS 

This was mainly because the . - 

surplus rose from DM9bn to close■- CaIv 

DM28bn. ^ jJJCll" 1 

Statistics show that exports to 
main buyer nations rose only Blight 
while those to the Opec countries ?(•„;. 
wed above-average increases. 

Exports to the East Bloc continued % rl^he self-employed 
stagnate, Poland, Rumania and the & 1 declining force 
viet Union imported considerably It* ^en 1970 and 1980 
than in 1980. hv 270.000. or 10 


Self-employed a species on the decline, 
reveals research institute 


T he self-employed businessman is a 
declining force in Germany: bet¬ 
ween 1970 and 1980 the number drop¬ 
ped by 270,000, or 10 per cent. 

Over the same period the number of 
family members working for their self- 
employed relative has dropped by 
653,000, or 37.7 per cent. 

The Institut Mr Mittelstand (institute 
for research into small and medium- 
sized businesses) says in its latest report 
dial the proportion of self-employed to 
the working population as a whole de¬ 
clined steadily over the decade. 

The report reveals a change in the 
pattern of bankruptcies: until 1978 indi¬ 
vidual businessmen were the main vic¬ 
tims. 

But in 1979 and 1980 limited liability 
companies emerged as the main victims. 

In 1978, 23.5 of every f,000 limited 
liability companies went to the wall. 

The institute defines medium-sized 
and small firms as having payrolls of 
leu than 500 and annual turnovers of 
up to DM 100m. 

It says that small and medium-sized 
firms: 

i Comprise 99.8 per cent of firms sub¬ 
ject to turnover tax. 

8 Contribute some 55 per cent of all 
taxable turnover. 

8 Make about 41 per cent of all com¬ 
mercial Investment. 

8 Employ 64 per cent of wage and sa¬ 
lary tamers. 


But imports from the East Bloc rou 
considerably, mainly from Bulgaria aal 

the Soviet Union. . . , 

LotharJulin 

(Frankfurter Allgemsine Ztta 
fQr DeuUchland, 29 March Itt) 

Opec slows, so 
everyone slows 

T he slight upswing in world tradei 
the end of last year appears to hm 
ended, says the Hamburg-basd 
HWWA Institute for Economic b 
search. 

Part of the reason was probably be¬ 
cause oil-exporting countries were b 
porting less, says the Institute in its 
cst report. 

It expocts this trend to continue t» 
cause most Opec countries now faceb 
lance of payments problems due tod* 
ciine in demand and lower prices. 

The export earnings of the Ope 
countries were already 12 per «a 
lower than a year earlier in the fount 
quarter of 1981, tho Institute says. 

The decline would be even greater! 
it were not for Saudi Arabia. 

.. There is also every likelihood (hat th 
developing countries — even mores 
the East bloc nations — will cut bid 
on imports stiff further because of ctr 
rent account problems. 

As a result, world trade will again b 
come more heavily dominated by» 
nomic trends in the industrial nation 
The recession in 

USA and the stagnation in Wester*!* 1 
rope are acting as brakes. i 

But there is a possibility of topw* j 
ment in the second half of this yw; 
The trade in semi-finished and finhM 1 
products is likely to shdw a consider 
ble growth.'West European produW; 
are likely to benefit disproportion*^! 
due to livelier demand in thelnduiW 1 : 
countries: • • j 

Production stagnation coupled** 1 
the simultaneous growth of the worth 
population led to a further increase t 
unemployment in 1981, according» 
Gatt reports. 

By the end of 1981, the unempfo 
ment rate had risen to about 7 per ^ 
During the 1975 recession, 1 the o® 
stood at 5 per cent and in 1980*161*1 
cent. ' ' ! 

At the same time, the inflation 
was down from an average of IJ P* 
cent-in 1980 to 10.5 percent last year- 
High interest rates are not only P 
ting the brakes on the economics of**: 
individual countries but also on 'th®* 
tcmational exchange of goods, 
and capital, says Galt. ' ^ 

The high interest rate pdllcy refhJJ 
“aboveal! the fear of a monetary Pf” 
that could engender more Inflafion- j 
The fact that this fear is not ifflfflj 
ded Is evidenced by the “chaotic 1*#“- 
sfe of Inflation" in the past 15 7**/ 
Moreover, any short-term redacii 0 * ; 
interest rales would have no notice*"- 
effects on the labour market, ( 
Gatt experts. • • dpa/VtfrJ 

(MannJietoer Morgen, 30 ! j 

. I 


• Account for 55 per cent of private 
GDP and 48 per cent of the overall 
GDP. 

More than two-thirds of the self-em¬ 
ployed work more than 45 hours a 
week. So do about half of the next-of- 
kin helping out in the business. 

In the month under review (April 
1980), the average weekly working time 
was 56 hours, more than 25 per cent 
more than that of employed labour 
(41.3 hours). 

In 1978, 1,666,406 firms subject to 
turnover tax accounted for sales of 
DM2,583,827m. 

Of these, 87.3 per cent had annual 
turnovers of, less than DMlm but they 
accounted for only 12.3 per cent of the 
total turnover. 

Of businesses with an annual turno¬ 
ver of between DMlm and DMlOOm 
12.6 per cent accounted for 42.6 per 
cent of the total turnover. The remain¬ 
ing 45.1 per cent was made by 2,224 ma¬ 
jor companies (0.1 per cent). 

The assets of German firms have 
been diminishing. In 1967 the ratio bet¬ 
ween wholly-owned assets and the ba¬ 
lance sheet volume of German compa¬ 
nies was. 31.4 per cent, according to 
Bundesbank figures. In 1979 the ratio 
was down to 21.5 per cent. 

The Bundesbank figures also indicate 
that the legal form of a company has a 
bearing op its wholly-owned assets. But 
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there is no positive connection between 
sates figures and a company's assets. 

It is difficult to figure the profit ratio 
in relation to the size of a company. If 
at all, this has a bearing only in partner¬ 
ships and individually owned firms. 

In partnership companies, annual 
profits are 4.4 per cent of turnover for 
companies with sales of less than 
DM 10m. Those with sales In excess of 
DMlOOm show i profit ratio of 2.1 per 
cent. 

Therefore, the bigger the sales, the 
smaller the profit ratio. 

The same applies to individual busi¬ 
nessmen. Other studies have also shown- 
that the larger a business the smaller Its 
wholly-owned assets and profits on tur¬ 
nover.' 

Large companies tend to be less capi¬ 
tal productive (gross asset creation at 
market prices in relation to depreciation 


to be deducted from new capital invest¬ 
ment) than small and medium ones* '■ 

For instance: in 1978, companies 
with a payroll of 20 to 49 showed a ca¬ 
pital productivity of 12.4 per cent; in 
the category between 50 and 99 em¬ 
ployed, the ratio was 12.6 per cent and 
for major companies with a payroll of 
1,000 or more it was 9.8 per cent. 

Productivity (asset creation at market 
prices relative to the size of the payroll) 1 
rises in direct proportion to the number , 
of people employed. 

In the same years (1978), companies 
employing 20 to 49 people had a pro¬ 
ductivity of DM40,865 per worker. This 
figure stood at DM58,129 for compa¬ 
nies employing 1,000 or more. 

The ratio of small and medium-sized 
firms doing research and development 
is smaller than for larger firms. The -R & 
D ratio grows in proportion to the size 
of a business. 

Small and medium-sized companies 
find it more meaningful to opt for pro¬ 
cess innovation rather than product in-. 
novation and to buy rather than create 
innovations through purchases of 
patents and licences and commissioning 
outside research. 

(Handeliblati, 24 March 1942) 


Moonlighting, a popular pastime 
with spectacular rewards 


B onn has taken steps to stamp on the 
black economy, that illegal area of 
activity where work is. done, money 
changes hands — and no tax Is paid. 

Dresdner Bank - economists - that 
moonlighting amounts , to another 13 
per cent on top- of the gross national 
product. 

The black eepnomy is growing: tra¬ 
desmen working jn thojr spare timp, cir 
vil servants earning undeclared money 
on the side, teachers teaching after 
hours, architects designing housos fgr 
their friends. 

Main reason is that the tax load has 
nearly doubled since 1960. 

There is a strong school of thought 
that says there is a point where higher 
taxes just do not generate more money 
for the state, that they have the opposite 
effect. 

It could be that Germany has reached 
that point. 

According to the Allensbach Opinion 
Research Institute, 3.3 million Germans 
moonlight an average of three hours a 
day doing either paid or unpaid sideline 
work: 1 

The result is that the already suffer¬ 
ing business community loses, orders, 
the state loses revenue, arid the social 
security systetni gets nothing either. 1 
' A spokesman of the union of revenue 
department employees: “Rough estima¬ 
tes put the tax revenue loss at At least 
pM2bri* ' ' 

The range of . possibilities Is almost 
Unlimited because even our law* against 
illegal work contain fto provisions 
banning “favours" arid "neighbourly 
help".’ - ’ ! •• < : ' 

. But where does friendship stop and 
illegal work' start? The Bonn govern- 


y.' ; •*; i. 3 


seen the words “considerable propor¬ 
tions" deleted from the new law. 

'"We need such facts as how often 
and how long a certain person has ac¬ 
tually moonlighted on say, a construc¬ 
tion site," she said. 

She said that of the 69 million repair 
and maintenance jobs on motor vehi¬ 
cles In 1981,35 percent were on a do-it-’ 
yourself basis. 

The association' reckons that one- 
third of this was pure illegal work com¬ 
missioned for payment. Tills means a 
loss to the garage business of about 
DM8m, or DM360 per job. 

Tradesmen are now trying to fight 
their own black sheep, in some cases by 
hlrjng private detectives. 

But this i& a risky business says the 
chief of the Essen Trades Association^ 
Dieter Schade. It cari backfire if ; no 
sound evidence, is obtained. 

Although the DQsseldorf Chamber of 
Trades imposed DM406,000 in fines for 
bricklayers arid DM245,000 for car 
sprayers In 1981, the total is just a drop 
ill the ocean. 

The temptatidn to employ illegal la¬ 
bour to get a roadworthiriess certificate 
j*or the pair, considering, that garage^ 
charge DM60 ppr hq^r fur repair wdrk, 
Isgreat.;’'-. /' 

There Is a ready market for such 
deals without an Invoice and there is 
more than enbugh labour to go irpund. 

. The greater the state, cash' burden on 
the citizen, the more attractive the black 


ment is trying to decide. 1 Since the be- system becomes.., 

gltiriihg df this year, anybody who - ob- ,. According to the Central Association 


tpinb fcbdnomio advantages of conslde* pf the Q^rage Business, there are harply 
rabje proportions’* as &'result of irich any emergency services'left in this line 
Work U liable to pfesetnitlori. Previous of business (for weekends and oner 
provisions put the bnris on the court to hours); " 1 ■ l " ii " 

prove “striving forgaln''. • " 1 ’ " ’ ■; 1 ^ overtime this Would earn ftioW 

But 1 the authorities’ scope of action . Panics goes mostly to. the tax man rind 


The oyertime this Would carn^e’irie- 


Has riot been widened by the new legis¬ 
lation.- ,r ‘r " l ; f- ; 

' A‘ ipdkesmah or the 1 Central Trades 
Association Wotild have liked Id' 1 have 


therefore offers.no incentive. *. j 

Isa He usmanh-KJefber 

- fWettdeuuche Ail|ein*lne,^4Mtrefat9l2) 
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■ BACKGROUND 

What really lies behind 
the Brezhnev offer? 


M r Brezhnev has finally given an 
undertaking called for time and 
again by the West. Moscow Is unilate¬ 
rally to end further deployment of SS- 
20 medium-range missiles in European 
Russia. 

Soviet commentators say the move is 
a generous gesture that proves Russia is 
a peace-loving country. Western go¬ 
vernment spokesmen say it is a mere 
propaganda trick. 

The truth probably lies somewhere In 
between. 

As proof of Soviet love of peace the 
gesture is a little Bcanty. Far from as 
much as freezing the Soviet missile 
lead, it permits further expansion. 

For the time being no more SS*20s 
are to be deployed in European Russia, 
but otherwise the Soviet Union is mak¬ 
ing no promises. 

Only a third of its SS-20 launching 
pads are in Europe. The other two 
thirds are in the Urals and the Far East 
respectively, The moratorium will not 
upply beyond the Urals. 

For Western Europe it is neither here 
nor there whether the missiles are in the 
western or the central sector; the Soviet 
SS-20s have a range of 5 v 000km. 

Thus the Soviet moratorium applies 
to only half the modem missiles aimed 
at targets in Western Europe. The other 
half may be reinforced at leisure. 

Even this half-hearted gesture comes 
at a time when the SS-20 programme 
has almost been completed. Three hun¬ 
dred SS-20 systems are operational; 
200 f with three warheads each, are 
aimed at targets in Western Europe. 

Not many more will have been envi¬ 
saged. Western estimates have for years 
assumed the Soviet Union was planning 
to deploy between 300 and 400 SS-20s. 

Mr Brezhnev'B gesture U a bid-to 
make out the completion of an arms 
programme carried out energetically 
over the past few years to signify Soviet 
anus restraint 

Even to this extremely modest act of 
restraint the Soviet leader attaches con¬ 
ditions. So there is no lack of draw¬ 
backs to the Kremlin's move. 

But is It right to dismiss Mr Brezh¬ 
nev's announcement as a bluff aimed 
solely at making public opinion in Wes¬ 
tern Europe unsure of itself and thereby 
undermining political suport for the 
Nato missile modernisation program¬ 
me? 

The Soviet move definitely comes too 
late in the proceedings. It is also too 
half-hearted and. in military terms, 
irrelevant. 

But it is by no means a matter of 
course for the Soviet Union to go it 
alone in ending an arms build-up, so we 
should be grateful for small mercies. 

Western governments have complain 
ed for so long about the Soviet arms 
build-up in. the medium-range sector. 
They cannot dismiss as Insignificant a 
formally proclaimed and verifiable So¬ 
viet measure of self-restraint, no matter 
how great Its shortcomings might be. 

Besides, Mr Brezhnev's speech an¬ 
nouncing the Soviet move provides a 
useful guide to the Soviet attitude to¬ 
ward medium-range missiles in general 
and the problems this sector entails. 

Hist, the Soviet Union sees as its 
terms of reference all nuclear devices in 
Europe capable of reaching targets in 
Russia. 

Where Soviet devices are concerned 
they are taken, to rnejin only medium- 
range missiles in European Russia, not 
the sum total , of missiles and nuclear 
bombers capable of reaching targets in 
Westeqn Europe. 

This accounts, for what the West re¬ 
gards as inaccurate Soviet statistics in¬ 


dicating an East-West balance in 
medium-range nuclear potential. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
the Soviet Union will energetically re¬ 
ject any attempt to limit, at the Geneva 
talks, its leeway in non-European Rus¬ 
sia. 

Second, in Soviet eyea the Pershing 2 
and Cruise missiles Nato plans to intro¬ 
duce at the end of next year to offset 
the Soviet missile build-up are Ameri¬ 
can strategic arms. 

They ought thus to have been inclu¬ 
ded in the Salt talks. If they remain out¬ 
side their scope the strategic situation 
will, as Mr Brezhnev put it in October 
1979, have undergone a change. 

This change would call for strategic 
counter-measures, in other words 
counter-measures aimed a representing 
at threat to US territory. 

This basic Soviet assumption has 
been ignored or misunderstood by pun¬ 
dits who saw the missile modernisation 
programme as potentially limiting nu¬ 
clear hostilities to Europe. 

The Soviet Union, as Mr Brezhnev 
has reiterated in a threatening tenor,will 
not be limiting counter-measures to 
Western Europe. 

Third, the Soviet leaden are still un¬ 
decided whether Western miBBile mo¬ 
dernisation can be prevented more ef¬ 
fectively by negotiation or by appeals to 
opponents of mUsile modernisation in 
the West. 

Tactically, the two may be reconcila¬ 
ble, but they cannot be reconciled in the 
long term. 

Might not political destabilisation of 
missile modernisation in Western Eur- 


H erbert Wehner, veteran leader of 
tho Social Democrats in the Bonn 
Bundestag, sees Mr Brezhnev's missile 
moratorium offer as a sign of movement 
on arms limitation. 

He may just be saying so because ho 
has to assuage naive and dangerous 
dreamers in the SPD led by Erhard fcp- 
pier and Oskar Lafontaine and has to 
do so before tho Munich party confe¬ 
rence. 

Herr Eppler, a former Bonn Cabinet 
Minister, an Herr Lafontaine, the 
mayor of Saarbrttcken, lead the wjng of 
the Social Democratic Party that sym¬ 
pathises with the peace movement. 

In point of fact M r Brezhnev's an- 
nouncement is a. warping sign. It shows 
yet again that Moscow is not interested 
in genuine disarmament in Europe. 

The Soviet Union is pujllng out all 
the stops to maintain its own deterrent 
potential while getting Nato to stall on 
missile modernisation. 

It hopes to be strongly supported by 
the peace movements in Europe and 
America, and they are the targets of Mr 
Brezhnev's announcement. ■ 

As. usual, the .carrot .is accompanied 

by a stick, intended this time to intimi¬ 
date the Americans. The note of black¬ 
mail in Mr Brezhnev's speech made it 
dear how the Soviet Union, Intended to 
use Us nuclear superiority, 

; So his offer.is in reality a red herring 
deigned to conceal, Moscow's true in¬ 
tentions, which are to maintain the So¬ 
viet medium-range missile monopoly in 
Europe apd exp^e the continent to a 
constant nuclear threat. 


ope turn the United States against arms 
control altogether? 

Might not US missile programmes 
such as sea-based Cruise missiles then 
be embarked on with even greater de¬ 
termination? 

The Soviet leaders have taken their 
time before declaring a partial morato¬ 
rium in SS-20 deployment. This rnuy 
have been because they wero expecting 
opponents of missile modernisation to 
make headway without Moscow having 
to make any concessions worth men¬ 
tioning. 

But another explanation carries at 
least as much conviction for a regime 
that takes a largely cynical view of dis¬ 
satisfaction and dissent in its own coun- 
try. 

It is that, from the viewpoint of the 
Soviet leaders, it is not worthwhile mak¬ 
ing concessions anywhere other than at 
the conference table. 

If Mr Brezhnev in his October 1979 
East Berlin appeal had announced an 
SS-20 moratorium, the December 1979 
Nato resolution on missile modernisa¬ 
tion coupled with disarmament talks 
would politically not have been feasi¬ 
ble. 

But the Kremlin seems cautiously to 
have reasoned that a country’s arms 
potential was a known quantity, whe¬ 
reas no-one could tell whether a peaco 
movement would get its way or oppo¬ 
nents of missile modernisation prevail 
in a German Social Democratic Pary 
weakened by electoral defeats. 

That is why the West’s response to 
Mr Brezhnev’s announcement must 
amount to more than mere rejection. 
The Soviet missile moratorium, even 


The carrot and 
the stick 

, The aim of this manoeuvre Is to make 
it easier for the Soviet Union to extent 
its influence to the west and to decou¬ 
ple Europe from America. 

These objectives are so transparent it 
is almost Impossible to understand why 
Mr Brezhnev's offers are repeatedly ta¬ 
ken seriously. 

How credible is he really? In May 
1978, on a visit to Bonn, he agreed with 
.Chancellor Schmidt that neither side 
ought to aim at military superiority. 

At that time the Soviet Union had 80 
SS-20 missiles deployed. Now it has 
300, with 900 warheads. Yet even then 
Mr Brezhnev worked on the assumption 
of there being a nuclear balance in Eu¬ 
rope. 

He still does so now that only Mos¬ 
cow has deployed medium-range missi¬ 
les and not Nato. In reality only Nato 
has chosen to abide by a moratorium, 
although it is a limited one in respect of 
time. 

Mr Brezhnev's moratorium is no such 
thing because SS-20s are clearly going 
to continue to be produced.Their de¬ 
ployment on the other side of the Urals 
makeS jEuropi nOne the safer by any 
yardstick..' ; 1 

He has also chosen to make no men- 
non of ihe nsw SS-23 short-range raissi- 
les. Capable of travelling l f 000km, they 
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though It may not count for muclu, 
modest step forward. 

The way to try and wring further* 
cessions from the Soviet Union Is at t 
Geneva talks. In Geneva, Western r 
cies must be put across to the Russi? 
so as to muke them feci serious negotii 
tions would be worth their while. 

This presupposes three points: 

• The missile modernisation prop^ 
me itself must retain credibility. The Si 
viet Union will only be prepared s 
make genuine concessions once It ntj 
sea that tho programme cunnot be nv 
niied by peace appeals or by scanty ps 
tures. 

• The West must patiently seek at* 
kuble compromise. The zero option pr, 
posed by President Reagan last Novtt 
ber and tho Brezhnev plan of \ 
February envisaging a reduction i 
medium-range missile systems oft 
thirds by 1990 may bo starting pofc 
but they are not realistic negotiadi 
turgets. 

• Tho Geneva talks muBt be folloti 
by a resumption of the Salt talks, fij 
lug this credible prospect the Son 
Union will continue to doubt whethsi 
is worth its while to muke concessit 
in Geneva. 

For Moscow tho dialogue with Hi 
United States on strategic arms Is me 
important by far than the Geneva hit 
on intermediate-range nuclear forces, 

Maybe the Soviet leaders do in ft: 
suspect that the prospects of a newSd 
ugreement will bo dim unless they nuk 
u serious attempt to come to terms 
Geneva. 

Conversely, however, the incenlivtk 
show willing is small os long as Sdi 
remains shelved by the US Senate a 
the Reagan administration fails, as: 
lias done for the past year, to arrives 
Salt concept it feels to be worthwhile. 

Tho Soviet offer must be welcom 
sceptically and mndc tho subject ofi 
rious negotiation. 

Christoph Bom 
(Dio Zcii,2G Mardl® 


too could strike at targets In the iM 
Republic of Germany. I 

A Soviet arms build-up in tliiiK^; 
would undermino tho short-rans^i 
lorium called for in tho draft resold 
to bo submitted to tho Munich SID 
conference by the party executive. 

It is very much in keeping wilhS# 
policy to confront the West with i j* 
accompli, then to cry "Stop, thW^i 
the other side makes any atlcmpH® 16 
tore tho balance. 

It is only fair to note that for J* 
the Soviet Union was trailing the 
but on reaching parity with the W 
States it did not scale down ib 
build-up, instead establishing region 
superiority In Europe in particular. 

This superiority can no longer 
set by US strategic superiority. 
it calls the credibility of the US nuw 3 
shield for Europe into question. 

Would Washington give the erd^ 
fire strategic missiles and risk i#f" 
destruction In the event of an itm 9 
Europe? 

That was why Chancellor SchmMj 
ferred in 1977 to the threat to J&JJ 
and called for a balance to be sintf*- 
medium-range nuclear potential: topt: 
vent the decoupling of Europe ‘ ■ 
America. : 

In other words, but for .Ihe SjJ, 
medium-range missile build-upj 1 ^ 
would not have been a missile mw* 1 * 
sation resolution by Nato. , 

There was no military need fo r 
sia to embark on Us arms buildup* 

Continued on page 9 


■ RESEARCH 


Europe secures its place 
in the sun 


A riane, the European launcher roc¬ 
ket, is arguably not aimed at the 
game market as the American space 
shuttle. It need not fear the Columbia's 
competition. 

The two launcher vehicles operate at 
different altitudes and are, in a manner 
of speaking, in different lines of busi- 
uess. 

The Ariane is a one-off rocket but 
pots satellites exactly In geostationary 
orbit at an altitude of 36,000km. 

The Columbia is reusable and desi¬ 
gned to take up a heavier payload, but 
it is less capable of putting satellites 
iiKoaa exact orbit. 

Ariane also has the advantage of be¬ 
ing immediately available, whereas the 
space shuttle has yet to prove that it can 
do what people say it can. 

Customers from all over the world 
are on the waiting list for an Ariane 
(light and willing to pay up to $35m for 
a place in space. 

Competition for commercial returns 
on use of space is fierce not only in spa¬ 
ce itself but also on terra firmu, with 
German uerospacc engineers sensing 
uneasily that they ure due for rclegution 
to the minor league. 

In a memorandum on the future of 
space travel in Germany tho aerospace 
industry (Dornicr, Messerschmitt- 
BOlkowBlohm and Emo) and the Ae¬ 
rospace Research Institute sound u 
warning. 

They call on the Bonn Research Mi¬ 
nistry, the Federal government and in¬ 
dustry to step up (heir commitments 
and to give higher priority to spucc re¬ 
search. 

Its fundamental importunce will fur¬ 
ther increase, the memorandum suys: 

"In view of the immense develop¬ 
ment nnd applications potcntinl of spa¬ 
te travel for public nnd privuto purpo¬ 
ses tho Federal Republic ought substan¬ 
tially to Intensify Its political, economic 
fi nd Financial commitments in bpucc 
technology. 

"Otherwise it will stand to suffer 
substantia! direct and indirect economic 
damage in the long term.” 

This is said to apply to eelecommum- 
cations, to military uses, to develop* 
rotnt, to development aid, to meteorolo- 
Wi to environmental protection and to 
Search in general. 

, The United States is investing heavily 
m space travel, Nasa’s overall space 
budget for 1983 has been increased by 
12 , its budget for basic research by 17 
Percent. 

Manfred Fuchs, an engineer with 
Emo Space Technology in Bremen, 
founded a note of gloom in giving the 
memorandum its first public airing at a 
conference of aviation correspondents 
lo Lisbon. 

"We are standing in the comer ga¬ 
thering dust," he said. “There is no mo- 
Jvation.” This year's Bonn Research 
Ministry space budget totals DM760m. 

Japan, France and even Sweden and 
l*fly arp investing much more in subsi¬ 
des. They all take space travel seriously 
25 an economic factor. 

In Bonn the increase in government 

spending 


long-term prospects and a specific 10- 
year plan. 

In 1980 the West invested over $10bn 
in space research, but Europe's share 
was u mere 10 per cent. America's sha¬ 
re, in comparison, is particularly lucra¬ 
tive in terms of the business it generat¬ 
es. 

About 80 per cent of the profitable 
satellite business is handled by Ameri¬ 
can companies. European firms are 
only beginning to gain a foothold in 
this lucrative market. 

The Japanese are serious competitors, 
if that is tho right term for a country 
that outstripped Germany back in 1977. 
They iuvested $13bn, us aguinst only 
Si lbn invested by Bonn. 

“Tito consequences,” the memoran¬ 
dum curtly notes, “ure already appa¬ 
rent." 

After a successful development 
period of major projects such us the 
Spucelub, Ariane and initiul communi¬ 
cations satellites further orders are not 
coming in. Funds for new projects are 
not available. 

Yet these initial projects, Herr Fuchs 
told aviation correspondents, were un 
excellent starting point that waB jeopar¬ 
dised by the government's failure to 
provide follow-up. 

Only lately US politicians, scientists 
and Nasa spokesmen had said they 
would be happy to intensify collabora¬ 
tion with Germany, Europe and Japan 
on future spucc tasks. 

The most far-reaching example of 
what they had In inind was the plan for 
an international manned reserarch plat¬ 
form in outer spucc. 

“The larger units of the European 
Spacclnb, built mainly in Germany, 
are well suited for 
use as purt of the j • 
space platform,” lie 
said. This was an 
udvunlugc that 
ought ut all costs to 
be maintained. 

Maintaining and in¬ 
creasing the perfor¬ 
mance and competi¬ 
tive capacity of in¬ 
dustry is closely lin¬ 
ked with space re¬ 
search, the industry 
suys. As an indus¬ 
trialised country 
with few natural re¬ 
sources the Federal 
Republic of Germa¬ 
ny must rely on su¬ 
perior technology to 
ensure the export 
markets it needs. 

This particularly 
applies to space-lin¬ 
ked sectors. Herr 
Fuchs referred to 
the Bundespost, 
whose telecom divi¬ 
sion had benefited 
most from advan¬ 
ced technology. Tho 
annuel rent the Post 
Office paid for a 
transatlantic tele- 


dollnr, to S5,040 in 1980, when the rate 
was nearer DM2. Satellite links had ena¬ 
bled the Bundespost to cut the cost to the 
consumer fo a transatlantic telephone 
call from DM 10 to DM6 per minute. 

The Bundespost now planned to in¬ 
vest in space technology and commis¬ 
sion a satellite to use, from 1986, the 20 
to 30 gigahertz frequency. 

The contracts were to be awarded so¬ 
lely to German electronics and space 
engineering companies. They would 
mean work for, suy, AEG, Emo and 
Messerschmilt-UOlkow-Blohm. 

Ariane, the European launcher rocket 
pioneered by France, is to be further 
developed. It first appeared on the 
drawing-board in 1973 and last year fi¬ 
nally showed in practice what it could 
do. 

The aim now is to increase payload 
and earn money. Ariane has already put 
one-tonne satellites into exact orbit. 
Payload cnpacity is to be extended gra¬ 
dually to four tonnes. 

Ariane currently is 47 metres (154ft) 
tall and has a maximum diameter of 
3.60 metres (12fi). Plans are to make it 
longer (nearly 60 metres, or 200 ft) and, 
of course, heavier. 

The first of its three stages will be 
boosted from 140 to 220 tonnes of fuel, 
und extra booster rockets will be atta¬ 
ched to further increase thrust and pay- 
load cupacity. 

A satellite weighing up to two tonnes 
will then be cupablc not only of being 
launched by Ariane but also of being 
put into geostationary orbit ut 
36.000km. 

This is the weight needed by the lat¬ 
est generation of communications satel¬ 
lites to relay teleprinter und telephone 
calls, data and TV programmes. 

Booster rockets can use cither-liquid 
or solid fuel. They will be 11) to 16 me¬ 
tres Idng, up fo three metres in diameter 
and carry up to 40 tonnes of Paul. 

They arc to provide additional thrust 
in the initial post-takeoff stugc. Solid 

Continued on page 10 
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in space research has since - 

consistently remained below the phone channel had 
av tt*ge expenditure growth rate. been reduced from $ 

A highly qualified payroll has been 32,000 ■ in 1965, 

** from 5,700 to 3,200 and the decline when the exhange 

M nnot. be stopped given the lack of rate was DM4 to the 
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Continued from page 8 

ter the 1962 Cuban crisis President 
Kennedy in return for the Soviet missile 
withdrawal from Cuba withdrew from 
Europe nil US missiles capuble of 
reaching Soviet territory. 

In return for tho British and French 
nuclear deterrents and for the US Posei¬ 
don submarine missiles the Soviet 
Union was allowed, by the terms of tho 
Salt agreements, to maintain land-based 
ICBMs. 

America's forward-based systems, 
which are mainly bombers equipped 
with nuclear devices, are offset by com¬ 
parable Soviet capacity Mr Brezhnev 
invariably ignores in his equations, 

Mr Brezhnev evidently regards Eur¬ 
ope as second-rate. How else could he 
possibly threaten counter-measures, if 
missile modernisation were to be car¬ 
ried out, that would put US territory in 
a comparable position? 

Tins is to equate Europe with Cuba, 
but Western Europe is not an American 
baso in the sense thut Cuba is u Soviet 
base; it is a group of countries allied 
with the United States. 

Unlike Cuba, they face a nucleur 
threat aud must accordingly think in 
terms of suitable defence precautions. 

The reference to Cuba wus well un¬ 
derstood in Washington, being tuken to 
meun that America could avoid a fresh 
und altogether more dangerous missile 
crisis in its own back yard if only it 
were to forget uboat missilo modernisa¬ 
tion in Europe. 

This blackmail bid is unlikely to 
niako much impression on Reagan, 
Weinberger and Haig — as long, that is, 
as the idea is not taken up by tho 
growing American peace movement. 

The peace movement might sense the 
possibility of forgoing missile moderni¬ 
sation us a means of saving the heavy 
expenditure It would entail. 

This it might weil do, given that US 
suppliers or an arms moratorium work 
on the assumption or parity between tho 
superpowers and, thinking along super¬ 
power lines, overlook the threat to Eu¬ 
rope. 

Mr Brezhnev’s moratorium proposal 
is loo vague to be a serious subject for 
negotiation. 

The next Soviet move will be a pro¬ 
posal for negotiations with Europe on n 
reduction of SS-20s by two thirds over 
the decade — in return for correspond¬ 
ing cuts in the British und French nu¬ 
clear potential. 

The United States would then retain 
only a small European nuclear capacity. 
It would be decoupled from Europe 
once and for ail and Soviet supremacy 
would be guaranteed. 

British and French nuclear weapons 
have so far been excluded from nuclear 
equations for good reason. 

They are sea-based and thus not al¬ 
ways operational. France is not a mem¬ 
ber of the Nato military set-up. Only 
American missiles can demonstrate 
clearly to. the Soviet Union that it is at 
war with Nato. 

So the Anglo-French deterrent ought 
to continue not to be taken into ac¬ 
count, especially as its inclusion would 
make the Geneva talks inordinately 
complicated. 

The zero option of SS-20S being sc¬ 
rapped In return for a Nato decision to 
forgo missile modernisation should re¬ 
main the West's prime objective. 

Calls for an end to the arms build-up 
dr a moratorium arc only designed to 
relieve the Soviet Union of the burden 
Of being required to negotiate seriously. 
They jeopardise disarmament. 

Dieter SchrQder 

. . (SQddflulschc Zeittrag. 20 March 1982) 
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Boon announces cash support for Airbus 
project on ere of 310’s first flight 


“Ever since the A300 took oft k g EXHIBITIONS 
are ago, we’ve never had doubuL* EW1 

i success. Even during the * ' ^ 1 e g 

a'l.TuSuffajrf- Carelessly thrown away, 

ilieved in ihe quality of ourall^ * J 

ms carefully put together 

erman cabinet decided to com!,,,.. -! * «*■ ^ 


A s the new Airbus, the A310, was be¬ 
ing prepared for take off on its 
maiden flight, the Bonn government de¬ 
cided to continue its financial support 
for the project. 

It announced details of a package de¬ 
signed to help the entire Airbus pro¬ 
gramme from production to sales. 

Airbus Industrie is a consortium of 
European nations, France, Britain, 
West Germany and the Netherlands. 

Airbus production manager at the 
Toulouse plant in southern France, 
Hartmut Mehdom, says it will not be 
long before demand for the short and 
medium-haul A310 exceeds supply. 

There are already 180 orders for the 
latest of the Airbus line, the most mo¬ 
dem short-medium haul airliner In the 
world. 

The leading customer so far is Luf¬ 
thansa, with 50, Swissair wants 20 . 

The aircraft can accommodate bet¬ 
ween 210 and 236 passengers at 890 ki¬ 
lometres an hour (about 550 mph). 

Its maiden flight fiilfils the prediction 
made two years ago by Mehdom’s pre¬ 
decessor, Felix Kracht, one of the pio¬ 
neers of the European aircraft industry. 

Kracht was also a decisive factor in 
coordinating the various approaches to 
aircraft building of the nationalities in¬ 


volved in the Airbus project, the 
French, British, Germans and Dutch. 

Europeans have been waiting a long 
time for this day. 

It symbolically marks the successful 
cooperation between some of the most 
technologically advanced aircraft ma¬ 
nufacturers and operators in Europe, 

At long last the Europeans are able to 
hold their own against the Americans, 
who had always feared, this sort of com¬ 
petition. 

The principal American competition 
comes, of course from the Boeing 767. 

The A310 is the ultimate both techni¬ 
cally and economically. It has a new 
wing design. 

The cockpit has the latest in digitali¬ 
sed instrumentation and monitoring 
system. 

Noise hs been reduced and fewer fu¬ 
mes are produced. 

A A310 has a 6 per cent advantage in 
fuel consumption over the bigger A30O 
and operational costs will be about 12 
to IS per cent lower because of savings 
brought about by the new wings, shorte¬ 
ned fuselage and improved engines. 

The involvement of Lufthansa and 
Swissair was essential to the whole pro¬ 
ject, just as the involvement of Air 
France and Lufthansa once helped put 
the A300 into the air. 

Both Lufthansa and Swissair have 
avoided economic problems by clever 
marketing policies. 

Not only were they in a position to 
give the first orders, but they also gave 
technical support. 

All development and construction 
deadlines have been met. 

Eighty-eight definite sales and 90 op¬ 
tions have come in with Lufthansa (50 
orders), Swissair (20), Air France (15) 
taking the lead. 

Overseas companies also figure 
strongly, to the dismay of US manufac¬ 
turers. 

Canada’s Wardalr (12), Middle East 
Airlines (19), Nigeria Airways ( 8 ), Li¬ 
byan Arab Airlines (10), and Kuwait 
Airlines ( 8 ) are just some. 

American competitors are being for¬ 
ced to brace themselves. 

Boeing, for example, has not been so 
successful with its 767. 

They sarcastically refer, to the Airbus 
Industrie as a “public enterprise". 


nal choice on which 150-seater jet to 
take is still open. 

Construction on the third Airbus, the 
A320, could start this summer, if the go- 
ahead is given. 

“It could be in the air by autumn 
1985. The Americans know this only too 
well", says Airbus production manager, 
Mehdom. 

What the Europeans still do not 
know, however, is where the two billion 
dollars in development costs, will come 
from. 

But optimism is not dented. 

Bernhard Ziegler, vice-president of 
the Airbus Industrie since 1971, and 
West German test-pilot, Udo Guenzel, 
say: 


years ago, we’ve never had doubaj? 
its success. Even during the » 
periods, in which many experts w 
knocking the Airbus’s chance^' 
believed in the quality of ourair]i W ' 

In the meantime, good news h 
come from Bonn. Last week the V,. 
German cabinet decided to continw] 
support for Airbus. 

Up until 1985, DM 165m, In therca 
of a conditionally repayable loan ui:j 
finance the West German part of j p* 
A300—600 development programs#, 

Approval was granted to the plak fe 
of the overall programme - {fcOjeiS ' 
liners of the A300 and A310 variety, 

The framework of financial gun 
tees . for serial production was nk K 
from DM2.85bn to DM4.1 bn. - f 

Finally, sales financing support! 
extended by DM288m for a further! 
airliners, reaching a level \ 
DM2.044bn until 1986. 

Karl Morgensttn 
(RhoinUcher Mcrkur/Chritf lutty 
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. avoided economic problems by clever 

: ■ Euro rocket w a ***. * 

- _ give the first orders, but they also gave 

Continued from page 9 technical support. 

fuel booster rockets will be de.ign.dfo, de"dlln«h™ b«n cons,n,ctIon 
reuse u w the space shuttle’s rockets, Elght^igit SS s'ale. and 90 op- 
After burning out and parting compa- tions have come in with Lufthansa (50 
ny with the parent rocket they will float orders), Swissair (20), Air France (151 
down by parachute, splash 'down and taking die lead, 
bei retrieved and refoelled for their next Overseas companies also figure 

m,ss,on \ strongly, to the dismay of US manufac- 

Thls is a technique the Ariane’s Euro* furors, 
pean sponsors, especially the French, Canada’s Wardalr (12), Middle East 
who are footing over 60 per cent of the Airlines (19), Nigeria Airways ( 8 ), U- 
bill and Stand to recoup a similar pro- b > ran Arab Airlines (10), and Kuwait 
portion of the! r costs, hope to try out in Airlines ( 8 ) are just some, 

their rocket’s first stage. American competitors are being for- 

This autumn the first attempt will be to , bra< ? thorasBlves * 

sssasssassa-* 

jscas.*-,.- -*<*«* 

.... . , Admittedly, the Airbus could not 

A^* ne to tfoing brisk business and have reached this stage had it not been 
the German aerospace industry is earn- for tobstaatifci state i§d. HoWever such 
fng money from the venture too. support has ceased to be taTbwis for 

German, aerospace experts are consi- our business successes, 
dering plans to shoot radioactive waste “And after all, the US government 
into outer space and maybe even run didn’t exactly hold back In helping out 
nuclear power stations there. This sure- American aircraft manufacturers with 
ly is a market with a future. ' sales orders." 

The memorandum refers to a billion- It was Robert Opperiander, the vice 

mark market for nuclear waste disposal president of one of the world's most im- 
in space and for harnessing space encr- portent airline companies, Delta Air Li- 
gy for power generation on earth. nes, who spelled it out to his fellow 

.“Tho,, Federal Republic will clearly Americans: 
not be going* alone,’’ Herr Fuchs ..Id, “ “The US m.nuf.eturer. have just got 

but- Bonn. would do. well to en- to itert. believing that the European 
sure that it has a part to play, In any Uireat Is here to stay. Not only ca^the 
‘ Europeans look back on ten years of 

■' Ariane is ap example of how Euro- «aperience ( they can also build good- 
peans can join forces and successfully quality aircraft, the kind we can use " 
compete with the United States. .. Although ruit* . 

(Ki«Jer Niehriehtw, 30 Much im) McDonnell Douglas know that their fi- 









On the way to Frankfurt, Lufthansa style. 
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Lufthansa comes down to earth 
with train feeder service 


T ravellers using Frankfurt Airport 
can now travel direct to the airport 
by train from Cologne, Bonn or Dflssel- 
dorf. 

Lufthansa has chartered trains which 
are available only to people with air tic- 


--■ --. — v K « U |jiu iriui uif UO* 

.French sales manager in Toulouse, kets. The trip Is cheaper than connect- 
Ptorre Pallieret, disputes this: log flights,: 

“Admittedly, the Airbus could not 1110 »«on for tho service is that 
have reached stage had it not been w*» domestic short-haul flights run at 
forfeubstantifci state ud, However, such a lbs.; It taight be more economical to 
support has ceased to be the basis for 001 these services and substitute the 
our business successes. train journey. . rae 

AM.! o r e . rnm ‘ Bt ^ be enil « d * 


j., . ■ f - iV / uc ClUlwCv 

didni exactly hold back in helping out tractive and speedy connections. 

AMRflMfi uImmA _ at — ^ 


r 77 — r* - y,,# ticipuig out 

American aircraft manufacturers with 
sales orders." 

Robwt Opperiander, the vice- 
president of one of the world’s most im- 


The Airport Express will travel to 
jnd from Frankfort airport four times a 
day during peak traffic. 

, 11,81 t^o most important 

International connections can be met. 

4 , are in for a special kind of rail 

travel experience. 

Lufthansa have chartered the 3 ultra- 

JFT ? 403/404 el «tric «««„ 

which Jtad been neglected ever since the 
advent of the Intercity system. 

h e «n e t a “l e ?? lla f d, ,? ty,ish coaches h8V ® 

been toted tip in Lufthansa yellow up 

Th ® writin * 18 in b,u ^ 
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|] Von Martea: a self portrait (1883). 

Cjeventy drawings by Hans von 
qyft/ij ijMartes (1837-1887) are on show at 
(he Palatinate Gallery in Kaiserslautern. 
They are studies he cast carelessly 
;*side; students and friends preserved 
(hem for posterity. 

They date from his later years, 1873 
to 1886, a period he spent in Italy. He 
.^dubbed the last German Roman, 
.and his work testifies to both his native 
German north and the Mediterranean 
sou\h. 

.. <4/f/j/slorians have long called him a 
failure, but it is hard to see why. The 
Kaiserslautern exhibition is a sight for 
S °K eyes amid the unreasonable de¬ 
mands made on art-lovers by modern 
art. 

It is an Island of light in the dark 
(Phoio: UW winter of our discontent and a far cry 
, from the work of spray-can graffiti 
_ . i artists on bare walls on show at one mu- 

is down to earth 8 0 

• : ‘A Satanic striving 

eder service 

These outward features already** B|aged and unsus p e cting critics may 
thlsscrvicestand out. have dubbed him a failure, but Hans 

The luxury Airport Express, ICO* von Marfees failed only in terms of what 
tres long, seats 132 passangers, sip Carwin has called his ‘‘dreadful, well- 
fewer than a Boeing 737, and can it* nigh Satanic striving for ideal perfec- 
speeds of up to 160 kilometres an h<s* don," a yardstick few would nowadays 
Four stewards or stewardesses can to use. 

out meals, drinks, newapapen d faUun . is hard | y lhe righ , term, 
magazines. and [he drawingg triumphantly testify to 

T\vo more see to the luggage, his artistic accomplishment. There is no 
is cleared for customs during IMP* need for the apologetic query posed in 

ncy l ^catalogue. 

ar,™« hnW| an8a tra u!l n 8 , EriSfi ^ We are « bed * shou!d art whlbl ' 

h . o di . n * a . va ld fen of Hans von Maries’ work b. held 

any sche duled night from DOodWJ , n ,, 327 ft mi ht have (,«„ more t0 the 

Crfogne/Bonn Frankfurt » po inl t0 ask * Hy not SO o„er and why 
destination in the world. „ not more often? " 1 

This project will not oflly 

those air passengen who have to answer given by Wolfgang Stolte 

to Dflsseldorf or Cologne airport W «y*no more than what is selfrevident, 
train anyway, but also those lra«lK# Jut U seems to have been necessary and 
on busineis from city centres. " . nail on the head: 

It takes just under two hours fotj. "These drawings stand for the inner- 
journey from Cologne's central ^ ™°>t being of art. They must be seen for 
to Frankfurt airport [J 10 timeless validity of the unity df the 

Including the journey to and fro* peautiful and the true portrayed in an 
airport, the walling period and^J: individual and vivid manner." 


impose on it a unity of artistic cons¬ 
ciousness." 

Art historian Julius Meier-Graefe saw 
him as "not only the greatest but also 
the only artist to fully deserve the name, 
a universal artist in Goethe's meaning 
of the term.’’ 

Mar&es, like Goethe, saw form as not 
something imposed on the work of art 
from without but as the living made vi¬ 
sible. 

This was the fundamental principle 
of art as he saw it and Konrad Fiedler, 
his friend, went on to programmatically 
formulate it. 

Never was he absolutely concerned 
with form first and foremost, as critics 
have claimed. His absolute desire for 
form was aimed at making visible inhe¬ 
rent phenomena in the closest under¬ 
standing with nature. 

Nowhere is this desire more apparent 
than in his drawings, which provide the 
readiest access to his work and the most 
reliable way of taking a fresh look at it. 

They allow us to take a more level¬ 
headed look at his work and what he 
sought to accomplish than was taken ei¬ 
ther by Meier-Graefe and Hausenstein 


These outward features already a* 
this service stand out. ! 

The luxury Airport Express, IM* 
tres long, seats 132 passangers, slW 
fewer than a Boeing 737, and can it* 
speeds of up to 160 kilometres an ho* 

Four stewards or stewardesses W 
out meals, drinks, newspapers * 
magazines. 

Two more see to tho luggage, 
is cleared for customs during the)* 1 


owMGuuicu uigni from 

Cologne/Bonn via Frankfurt to 
destination in the world. ' ^ 
This project will not only sWj 
those air passengen who have to tn*j 
to Dflsseldorf or Cologne airp^JJj 
train anyway, but also those WV*» 
on busineis from city centres* 11 j 
It takes just under two hours fotJJ 


'TSAJfelllg pVlftUM L. 

tual flight time itself, the preset*^ 
duled flight is not all (hit much, ftjj. 

• CfenfPepenb^ 
(Dcutkiiet A]]s«metiie«io^4^ 





A section of Hans von MarOea 1 Idyll© I (1873). 


in their day or by opponents who were 
mainly critical of his paintings. 

Mar&es was an equally inspired and 
untiring draftsman. Among his contem¬ 
poraries only Menzel rivalled him for 
power of expression and ability. 

At times he forced himself to draw 
with his left hand in order not to fall 
foul of his stupendous virtuosity. For 
every picture he painted he drew any 
number of studies he carelessly set asi¬ 
de when he no longer needed them. 

We owe it to students and friends 


A collection of quality on 
loan from Poland 


Wllhem Hausenstdri, the art critic 
® n d essayist, once said of Marfces that 
M Was “like a metaphysical force that 
'ntirttnCs in bur world from on high to 


C oburg has an exhibition of Old 
Masters from Polish collections on 
loan until (he end of April. 

The collection of 114 drawings wqs 
first shown in Brunswick. 

It Is not a spectacular, lavish nor ex¬ 
travagant exhibition but the quality is 
first-rate. , 

Compared with the other major exhi¬ 
bition of Old Masters in southern Ger¬ 
many, the Greco to Goya exhibition in 
Munich, Coburg is smaller but the 
names are just as illustrious. 

Drawings are, by their very nature, 
more modest, more intimate and priva¬ 
te. But quality givds them an aura of no¬ 
bility. 1 ' 

The drawings are buried treasure in 
several senses of the term. Drawings 
are, for one, almost invariably buried 
away in museums’ collections of engra- 
vlngk"' '• •’ '■; , 

They have been bbrirowed from tlje li¬ 
brary Of thd Ossbllnskl National Institu¬ 
te in Wrocla^'the National Museum in 
Warsaw and Gdansk, the University 
and National Library' in Warsaw; th? 
State Archives In CracoW and museums 
in Poznan and Szczecin.; 

The normdl Inaccessibility of East 
bloc collections is‘one reason why, for 
example exhibitibn's from Soviet ihu- 
seums are So popular. '■ 

This exhibition was arranged long be¬ 
fore mairtiar law ' was impbsed iil 
Poland, and the contacts heeded ^11) 
now be mdre difficult to rrtake, both in 
practice arid Irt terms 1 ofarts'policy mo¬ 
tivation. 

-During the'Second World War many 
private collectibns in' Poland were des¬ 
troyed, many mdtiK'&i 'relatidn' td the 




Girts head, 'a drawing Mn' rad-bTOwit 
chalk by Jean-BaptlsU aVauza (1948)i 
On loan from tHa WaraaW National Mui 
aaum, ' (PholO! Calalogue) 

country’s size, than els?whtre, as the ! ca L 
talogue points out in detail.' 1 ' '' 1 

Chronologidaliy the drawings'extend 
from Holbeirt the Bidet 1 ''and the late 
Gothic period to Genflah'historic plain- 
^rs 'of the 19th celituiy-such os Kaul- 
b'aeh. , ' '. 

5 ' The, Holbein drawing is a draft 1 for 
the altar of Augsbtirg Cathedral. Theft 
comes the Renaissance in the shape of 
Albrecht Dflrtr, Hans vbn Kulmbach. 
•Wolf Hubeir and Francois Clouet' 
Thete are : also exhibi(5 from, the 
Dutch school, especially Rembrandt, 
and from the baroque era in many Eu- 
ropean countries.' Bui the stars of the 


(Photas: Catalogue) 

ients who were Who preserved them for posterity that 
itings. an abundance of fine Marfces drawings 

y inspired and ln ex totence. 

in, his contem- , T"" Kaiserslnutcm exhibits loaned 
vailed him for from P ublic and P rivate collections, 

ability. dale from his ,ale * Italian P Briod - They 

r ' are mainly studies and sketches fot a 
imself to draw f our 0 f his paintings, 

rder not to fall are t hc Ages of Life, the.Three 

virtuosity. For Horsemen, the Golden Age and the 

J he drew any Hesperideans. 

relessly set asi- They ■ depict nudes, singly and in 
eded them. 

its and friends Continued on page 12 

Italian Renalssnnce, Leonardo, Raphael 
and Michelangelo, are not represented. 
The reason for this is simple. Western 
vll- European monurchs snapped them up 

so fast that few works by Leonardo &. 
CO. found lljelr Way to Eastern Europe. 

.. ... Even Catherine the Great,' who was 

not only Empress of Russia but also un 
adept kit collector, failed to hold her 
i• ,t ■ i,.*/• w-r - u- a own against competition from the West 
• i’. 1 j- »*'■ i fof thb works of the Italian Renaissan- 

1 But the Italian second string are on 
'' J show. Lorenzi dl Crcdl, of the Florentine 
school, lias a boy Christ giving his bless- 

SSt ' Then there is the 18th century Vene- 
tlaft school^ represented by two or three 
, ^ ... drawings'each By Canalcito, the Tlepo- 

S | v * ) Ids and Guardi that give an air of Verte- 

LjjjdRy 1 . tian .charm to. a collection that otheir- 
wisfc strikes a serious note. 

f'jbgPTW* The Dflrer drawing is a 1510 chalk 
ot i,... Head of a Bearded Man from the libra- 
ry of the Ossolinski National Institute 
in Wroclaw, which houses the rich col- 
lection of drawings made by Prince 
Henryk Lubomirksi, a number of which 
] can be> seen in Coburg. . 

' . r A particular memorable and out- 
''y&J&Lr&fk-i standing drawing is an architectural 

g ifn- red-brown fantasy by Piranesi. one of the-finest of 

i GVauza 1 (1948)i hls m'arly. Now owned by the Warsaw 

aW National Mui university Library, it used to form part 

(Photo:Catalogue) bf 'the collection of Count Stanislaus 

swhfcre.asthe’cai- Pototkii •’ 11 P( '. 

atail. 1 1 ' '* 1 Visitors are advised to take a careful 
drawings 'fexterid Ibdk at the Exhibits. Drawings by great 
ief'and the late ettistk always have an idtlmata air and 
tah historic pain- can give as much pleasure as major 

ry-such as Kaul- works of art. . 

The Urgent personal 'message or a 
Hg Is a draft'for drawing is'Something the reviewer has 
Cathedral. Theft seldom felt so keenly as here amid a 
e in the shape of collection of drawings from four centu- 
i vbn-Kulmbach. ries. , , 

lois CloueL ' They may not be uniform In quality 

:hlbi(s from the • but quality is something to which they 
(ally Rembrandt, all can lay claim. ■■ ■ 

era in many Eu- Wallet Fenn 

the Stars of the 1 1 1 (NoWbwgcrNschHdilen.22March 1982) 
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Composer Carl Orff dies at 86: his 
deeds defied emulation 



in 

T he wheel of destiny which he had 
so forcefully set spinning with the 
O-Fortunaf opening chorus of his Car¬ 
mina Burana has come to a standstill. 
Composer Carl Orff has died in Mu¬ 
nich at 86. 

He had pretty much disappeared 
from public view when he suffered a 
mild stroke shortly before turning 85 
and was no longer able to declaim his 
Bernauerin, his Astutuli, himelf. Orff 
was always Orff's best interpreter. 

But even before the stroke he had al¬ 
ready put an end to his work as a com¬ 
poser. His last work, premiered in Salz¬ 
burg, austria, in 1973 was De temporum 
fine comoedia. 

He wanted to devote his last years to 
taking stock fn the form of an 8-volume 
documentary on his life and work 
which was to have been completed by 
his 90th birthday In 1985. 

"Hiis was intended as a sort of justifi¬ 
cation that he could present to the 
Good Lord, so to speak, saying: “Look 
at what I have done with my life." 

Of course, there is no saying whether 
the Good Lord of the Bavarians, who 
watched over such works as Der Mond 
and Die Kiuge, will deign to receive 
Carl^Orff. He might refer him to his 
Greek opposite number, Zeus, who was 
the patron of such works as Antigone, 
Oedipus, der Tyrann and Prometheus. 

Bavarian fairy tale and Greek myth 
were the two opposite poles on which 
Orffs theatrical work rested. 

Orff was a man of the theatre. His 
music developed from scenic visions; 
and when he attended rehearsals his 
mpsic reverted to scenic ideas with 
which he “helped" directors and stage 
designers realise his concepts. 

Even so, even the most honest of 
theatre experts admit that It must have 
been a pleasure to work with Orff be¬ 
cause he was one of their ilk, full of 
theatrical temperament; and even as a 
very old man he derived a childish joy 
from getting a play going. 


The other pillar of his work was the 
word. The word determines the rhythm; 
but the way in which Orff repeated 
words and hammered out the syllables 
turned them into rhythm and hence mu¬ 
sic. 

“He made the language of language 
talk," says his authorised biographer 
Andreas Liess. “Music and movement 
— one elemental force, one unending 
beginning." 

This also applies to the “comedy on 
the end of time". While in Beckett's 
“End Game" the dustbin covers close 
with a clang, in Orff’s opposite number 
the Anchorites sit on tlieir stones and 
plan for the time after the end — an 
end that is in itself a beginning in music 
and movement. 

At one time, these elements marked 
the beginning for Orff as well. In 1924, 
he teamed up with the gymnast Doro- 
thee Gunther and founded the now le¬ 
gendary Gflnther School for Gymnas¬ 
tics, Music and Dance. 

There was, of course, a great deal of 
expressionistic spirit in it all: music and 
dance were integral parts of everybody, 
and a person only had to be persuaded 
to let them out, beating drums and 
dancing. 

Orff later modified this concept wi¬ 
thout ever really abandoning it: music 
and dance come naturally to a child; 
and it is not until later that this natural* 
way of expression becomes overlaid. 

What Orff wanted was to develop this 
natural drive. Based on the experience 
gathered with the Gflnther School, he 
developed his educational system that is 
still being used for musical education in 
such widely different cultural spheres 
as that of Greece and that of Japan. 

So there you saw them beating 
drums, triangles and xylophones, play- 
ing the recorder, singing and stamping 
their feet under the direction of the old 
Bavarian. He thus now has innumerable 
musical grandchildren and great-grand¬ 
children to lament his passing. 

But even this part of OrfTs life work 
was never uncontroversiai. Maurizio 
Kagel ridiculed it, saying it bred acous¬ 
tic NCOs. 



‘Ha mads the language of language 
talk'... Carl Orff, (Photo: Archiv) 

And as for his theatrical works, critics 
said that he had reduced literature to 
stamping feet of metres. Orff himself 
had outgrown the era of uncontested 
authority. His grand Greek works are 
virtually no longer being performed 
not even in Stuttgart and Munich, the 
two opera houses where he was once at 
home. 

OrfTs humanistic theatre in which 
even Prometheus sang in Aeschylus’s 
Greek came under fire from two sides: 
the new popularity of the pleasure of 
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singing opera and the poster-lit,^ 
theatre considered timely today £ 
works were at odds with both? 
makes them untimely is the fa' 
there is no way of reducing [I? 
mands they place on themselves J. 
audience. But this is as indicatives 
time as it is of their creator. * 
The humanist Orff was never rt 
interested in the 20th century. TrJ 
his youth he was fascinated Z, 
sounds of the French impress!,* 
But after the sensational successor 
mina Burana in 1937, he instinct^ 
publishers: “You can go ahead# 
and destroy everything or mine t 
have printed so far. My collected 
begin with the Carmina Burana.* 
What began was also the era ofbe] 
ing bridges to the past. 

The Benediktbeuren pieces were! 
lowed by Catuili Carmina and Ta 
di A frodite, forming a grandiose id 
with Carmina Burana and supp# 
medieval elements with elements* 
from Roman antiquity. 

With his Easter and Christmas eg 
ry plays, Orff drilled deep into Ck 
tian bedrock. Bavarian peasant fa 
blends with fairytales and the twoa 
ther form a blend with ribald Shi 
spearean scenes. 

The one unifying element In fe 
works is Orffs language of sound.! 
rarely came up with melodies; andl 
unmistakable hallmark is the metric* 
tinato, the implacable rhythm ofOf 
music. 

AH this is unique. Tills has pwn* 
Orffs music from being emulated.ft 
result, there is nobody who could er 
on this artistic legacy. What remains! 
world theatre that — in its time -i 
body could fall to hear and that one! 
might be henrd again. 

Reinhard Beni 
(Die Well, 31 Mitch U 
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Thoughts about the video disc 
dominate book trade talks 


Continued from page 11 
groups, and they are norma! and by no 
means mythical or mythified figures of 
classical perfection, gesture, and bear¬ 
ing.. ■ • 

They convey a monumental impres¬ 
sion even from the sketchpad, but they 
also clearly, testify to the natural living 
being of the models and.to the natural 
relationship of the artist to nature and 
•reality. , 

■ His is a productive outlook which¬ 
ever way you, look at it, and there is no 
mistaking how he. sees people and 
things. 

Marfies wrote to Fiedler from Naples 
that he was concerned with observing 
mankind, in its true and natqral state. 
This he,was able.to write, as he drew 
entirely without pathos. 

. We are shown not gods or heroes but 
real people: men, women and ydung 
folk, people standing, walking and 
crouching. 

We are shown them in natural situa¬ 


tions, such as affection, courtship, com¬ 
petition, encounter and departure, or 
alone and quietly conscious of themsel¬ 
ves. 

They are timelesly valid Individuals 
in the classical sense, but that has noth¬ 
ing to do with classicism or with imita¬ 
tion of the Ancient World. 

Maries professed an aesthetic rea¬ 
lism that he Bet against the aesthetics of 
idealism. It combined'constructive abs¬ 
traction and poetry, improvisation and 
ease of Invention, clarity of composi¬ 
tion and strictness. , ■ 

HU work combined, in (he final an¬ 
alysis, his Nordic legacy and hi* Medi¬ 
terranean experience. What the “last 
German Roman" said pf, the work of art 
is certainly true of his drawings: 

“A work .of art will in time gain in 
beauty in the eye of . the beholder, 
whose pleasure with it will eventually be 
heightened to true love." 

Bo Plunkn 
(Die Wdt, 29 March 1982) 


MDublUher* vkliK S n ler t ^ furt) r °I >,aced Karl-Wilhelm Jo#> 
tan e « Book Rc ; choirman of ‘he book retailers; ! 

Trade XssodS rhl, ” man B °° k Thc n,05 ‘ topic! issue in the 
m Z an sho P s Wfls object “Video filed, 

on last WSS 80 C a e of 50 P cr ccnl Book Trade". i 

Th!» ul ■.. . ... The demonstration of videodisatf 

this year on two count** th* ^ trQdll J° n their applications by represeniaiirtd, 
been lhe fi ™» Telemcdin (Bert*®* 

m'L n b't B l“ m f , P r?“ dt ,0 Phllips-DornierandGruner + J«l»» 
A^d nLld oftin G T nber , 8 ' i followed up by long discuuluu. ' 
gimdn. of 1 ? l in, K it “ i h l b V The d 'ba(e mad! * obvious 

fo" prin/ uST. M-Ir USh ‘ baCk new medium h a» been accept M 

been good fpr “ 8 lab °“ r and 

the industry majnly because private de¬ 
mand is down and library budgets are 
not increasing. 

. . But the organisers made, a pqinl of 
not letting economic matters dominate 
the entire conference. 

n.S e Z^ ram !'!. ra,, * ed f ™ m ‘ l 'ege- ~ especially in preparing b»P 
neraj meeting pf the German Book Tra- phles and orders. 

oL™W. aU,n . 8 ‘ ’ Wb|ch DTV l° n « of The same will apply in Ibt 0 
°™ a , n l',^“ r Paperback publishing future to Its use as an alternative to if 

wu Jh n H . e . inz Friadrich " d litera,ure s “ol> as eneyclepe^ 

after the founlw P ?2’ “ edaI ( nam ' d and catalogues of available booti 
EJ £ad^ U ? de [. °r man ralail A wo,k B rou P of small puHhhm- 
to the tmHp for . hls m ® ritori °us service been formed in 1980. It now has mof 

dav — to th* aia 60lh birth ' lhan 100 com P a ««es- The dlscussijj* 

Prize for AIfred Kerr Mainz focussed on further possibiTldfl 


aels 


fjj 


rf J i ;> Ji,\ iMM.' j.Jb 

— especially in preparing bib!#?* 
phles arid orders. 

The same will apply In (he nf 
future to its use as an alternative topfl* 
ted literature such as encyclpp*^ 
and catalogues of available books. 

A work group of small publisher*** 
been formed in 1980. It now has mof 

lhan inn A 


mf Crit i d!ra A - ofCMt-savi 

r„C,Se.—“ col 

sh^and't al ‘t,‘ PWlali8ed work - This yea, 
^ogwitl&r- 1 ° n promote''?! 

book5hops - 

Committee and Klaus Vorpahl (Frank- 


Blame for breakdown put on political 
infighting, not cash shortage 


of cost-saving cooperation and m ore 
fective collaboration with (he ftU< [ 


; This year also saw the establishing 
of a workshop of smallish reta|le**JJ, 
promote the interests of 1 

bookshops. 

(H*ndetsb|*a, 30 1 ■ 


Education hat been run under a Joint t 
arrangement between the LSnder and j 
Bonn since 1973. But it now looks as If | 
this will not continue. The Joint Federal- . 

State commission for educational plan- 1 
ring has been trying for three years to 
get the arrangement extended until 
19S0, But financial disagreements have 
been the ostensible stumbling block: In 
1982 only DMBSbn Is available instead of 
DMSObn, 

T he blame for the imminent failure 
of the joint education scheme must 
lie with the Under. 

To say that lack of cash is the culprit 
Is just not correct. 

Disagreements with finance ministers 
may well have sealed the fate of the 
overall plan. 

But the Under have not been willing 
to stop party political in-fighting. The 
squabbling means that ultimate failure 
is just a matter of time. 

With sound estimates for the budget 

Inequalities 

persist 

M ora working-class children go on 
to higher education than before, 
but the numbers are still not high 
enough, says Bonn Education Minister 
BjOm Enghotm. 

■ He reveals in an official document 
(hat the SPD/FDP coalition has not 
reached Us aim of guaranteeing lower- 
class children equal educational oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The fact that most young people 
without occupational qualifications are 
of working-class origin is the most se¬ 
rious aspect. 

This should stir thc consciences of 
politicians, teachers. Industry and 
parents alike. 

Engholm’s fears thnt any reduction in 
Baftig, the official government grant, 
for school children would worsen the 
chances of worklng*class children 
would seem justified. 

However, receiving a grant is not 
enough to guarantee higher education. 

Other factors come into it. As under¬ 
lined by Engholm, it all starts with the 
parental environment. 

Behavioural requirements and perfor¬ 
mance criteria at school often make it 
more difficult for lower-class children 
to come to > terms with institutes of 
higher education than in the case of 
other children. 

Engholm’s suggested easing up of the 
performance criteria Is problematic. 

' A tenth year of education for all se¬ 
condary modern school children and 
the facilitation of the transition from 
such schools to advanced level courses 
could alleviate the situation. 

The minister's basically justified 
cause contains, of course, an ideologi¬ 
cal component. 

Pressures to do well, which precede 
higher education, are almost inhuman. 

The question still remains whether an 
academic form of education makes peo¬ 
ple happier. 

Clearly, not those whose talents lean 
towards the more practical career. They, 
therefore should be nudged in that direc¬ 
tion. 

: Werner Neumann 
(LQbecker Nachrichteik, 24 March 1982) 


and reliable calculations in general re¬ 
maining in illusion, the disputes on the 
financing of educational plans remain 
pure theory. 

Cost calculations assume a politically 
symbolic character. Not only does each 
Land possess differing basic financial 
resources, but high margins of error 
make financial projections a risky busi¬ 
ness. 

Yet educational and financial plan¬ 
ners Insist on filming their figures into a 
matter of principle. Of course, financial 
problems serve as an extremely useful 
alibi. 

It’s not easy to explain to the public 
why a venture, in which ministries. 
Commissions and experts have been in¬ 
volved for so long, is suddenly dropped. 

• A look at the relationship between 
expenditure and returns would seem in 
order. 

After all, this overall educational 
plan could gave already been adopted 
two years ago, at financial conditions 
unimaginable today. 

However, despite the stereotyped 
compromise solutions already achieved, 
the urge to quarrel about central issues, 
such as the comprehensive school sys¬ 
tem, teacher training, and the tenth year 
at school, have apparently been more 
important. 

In this respect, Bavaria revealed itself 
to be the most obstinate partner. It had 
also been constantly active in the 
conference of education ministers, en¬ 
deavouring to establish the exact condi¬ 
tions of comparability between compre¬ 
hensive and other school systems. 

Rarely has party politics cost thc 
stnte so much money. The remnants of 
Joint planning activities now loom like 
some bombastic ruin. 

Thc possible consequences should be 
enough to offset any apparent relief felt 
by certain ministers of education, no 
longer obliged to seek unity. 

With their depleting resources, many 
LSnder may find the prospect of deal¬ 
ing with their own troubles an attractive 
one. They no longer need pay heed to 
national interests or commitments. 

Indeed, recent disputes have disinte¬ 
grated into a tug-of-war on future jobs 
for teachers, this topic always having 
been a prickly political issue. 

The opting out of joint planning by 
the Federal Government means that the 


whole field of educational policy, ex¬ 
cluding higher education, is gradually 
disappearing from the national stage. 

However, educational policy and 
educational planning, the basic issues 
of school structure, and the links bet¬ 
ween the system of education and em¬ 
ployment still remain topics of national 
significance. 

This backing down from the unplea¬ 
sant pressures of joint planning in futu? 
re represents a shunning of national re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

This move represents a rejection of a 
style, which has shaped educational 
policy over the last decade. 

Our grave misunderstanding of fede¬ 
ralism thus turns into a paradox. 

The actual moulding of educational 
activities based on regional tradition, a 


field in which federalism was expected 
to come into fruition, Is now subject to 
centralist perfectionism. 

The fixing of general guidelines for 
future development, on the other hand, 
a.task which was intended at a national 
level, is taken over by the LSnder, 

Complaints abound concerning the 
lack of allegiance and commitment to 
the state among young people. 

Yet here Is a situation in which those 
responsible opt out of their responsibili¬ 
ties, gradually eliminating any national 
cohesion. 

The representatives of the state no 
longer seem concerned about the jpint 
efforts in dealing with difficulties facing 
the growing number of young persons, 
overcoming the threat or unemploy¬ 
ment among teachers, or securing 
investment for education. 

Do politicians still know what state 
they are referring to when they demand 
greater commitment by the youth of to¬ 
day? Is such as demand credible If this 
very state Itself is lacking In commit¬ 
ment? 

Maite Buschbeck 
(SQddeutscliB Zflltung, 31 March 1982) 


Stagger university year and cut 
overcrowding, urges MP 


U niversities should cut overcrowd¬ 
ing by dividing the academic year 
into three terms instead of the present 
two, says a Bonn MP. 

Hans Wallow (SPD) suggests in a let¬ 
ter to Chancellor Schmidt that students 
should be obliged to enrol for two of 
the three 14-week semesters. This would 
spread the load universities have to car- 
**■ 

At present, campus buildings are In 
many cases empty for nearly half a year 
because of long holidays. 

The trimester proposal is not new. 
Professor Paul Mikat, legal adviser to 
the CDU/CSU in the Bundestag and 
one-tlmo North Rhlne-Wcstphaiia edu¬ 
cation minister, pul a similar Idea for¬ 
ward in 1965. But it was riot taken se¬ 
riously. 

Advocates of the change say that In a 
university with, for example, 12,000 stu¬ 
dents spreading their 28 weeks of study 
over 42 weeks, no more than 8,000 
would use lecture halls and technical 
facilities at any one time. 

Ideally, this university could increase 
Its capacity by 50 per cent to 18,000, 

This would mean big savings In 
building investment. There would be an 
increase in lecturers who would work 
during only two semesters. 
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Herr Wallow told Chancellor 
Schmidt that in thc past the trimester 
idea had been rejected even before the 
details had been looked at. 

Vast sums of money are channelled 
into West Germany’s 229 universities 
and colleges, with their 110,000 scien¬ 
tists and about one million students. 

Last year, there were on average only 
131 lecture days at universities. 

With the Government in Bonn-plann¬ 
ing to save wherever It can, this has be¬ 
come something of an issue. 

Strong opposition by the professors is 
expected to Herr Wallow's proposal. 

He proposes that the trimester system 
comprise lecture periods lasting 14 
weeks, shorter holidays and six week 
summer holidays. 

Students would be obliged to enrol 
for two out of three terms, thus elimi¬ 
nating both the present overcrowding in 
lecture halls and the gaping void during 
holiday periods. 

Wallow, parliamentary representative 
of his party In the committee of educa¬ 
tion and science, told,the Chancellor: ,l 
No country can afford the luxury of a fi- 
vemonth period free of lectures". 

Mikat Is still convinced today that 
there is far too much unused capaoity, 
and that initial plans made for the ex¬ 
tension of the higher educational sector 
did not take the drop in birth-rates into 
account. 

Reference is made to the results of a 
survey carried out by the Auditor-Gene¬ 
ral in N orth-Rhine-Westp hal ia, where 
DM50bn worth of language laborato¬ 
ries, video facilities, micro-wave cook¬ 
ers and other expensive material was 
found lying Idle, 

US scientists are quoted, during visits 
to Europe, as being surprised to disco¬ 
ver that there was no access to universit 
ty laboratories ojt weekends. ‘ 

An investigation in Lower , Saxony, 
for example revealed excessive capacity 
in lecture halls arid administration, 
whereas there was not enough space for 
1 the individual student at his workplace. 

Eberhard Nitschke 
(Die Well, 29 March 1982) 
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T he American system of Inoculating 
against German measles should not 
be introduced to the Federal Republic, 
says a TQbingen doctor. 

Girls in Germany are inoculated just 
before puberty, but the Americans give 
a combined German measles and meas¬ 
les vaccination. 

Professor Klaus Dietz said computer 
projections showed that a change would 
result in more damaged babies over the 
next 80 to 100 years. 

German measles is not serious for 
children, but if women are affected dur¬ 
ing pregnancy, the foetus can be severe¬ 
ly damaged, resulting in physically or 
mentally handicapped children. 

The German practice. Professor Dietz 
told 1 a Press conference in Berlin is to 
offer girls inoculation before puberty. 
About 70 per cent take advantage of the 
programme. 

Under the American system, the dou¬ 
ble dose would have to be given to 
small children, because the ordinary 
measles is not dangerous to older peo¬ 
ple. 

Despite this, only 35 per cent of Ger¬ 
man children get the measles inocula¬ 
tion in early childhood. 

He said the double dose was not only 
medically not advisable, but also it 
would not even be cheaper. 

The Press conference was at the end 
of the 29th Berlln-Dahlem Workshop. 

Another delegate. Professor Perez 
Yekutiel, an Israeli epidemiologist, de¬ 
monstrated the difference between old 
and newinethods of combating diseases 
by pointing to the malaria elimination 
campaign of which he was in charge as 
a staff member of the World Health Or¬ 
ganisation (WHO) until 1967. 

Then experts believed that it was 
enough to spray the walls of houses and 
hbts in- the malaria zones of the tropics 
with DDT to fell trite ate the Carri er of the 
disease; the anopheles mosquito. 

Thfi viow was based on the observa¬ 
tion that as-soon as the thosquito stings 
and drinks its nil of blood it flies to the 
nearest wall to rest. • 

, The campaign was ,50 per cent suc¬ 
cessful, Professor Yekutiel gave several 
reasons for the failure of the other 50 
per cent; many tropical homes have no 
, walls that can be sprayed. They consist 
bnly of poles covered with some sort of 
protection against the rain. The sides 
are frequently Open. 

Moreover, nobody then knew that 
some malarial mosquitos can sense 
DDT with their feet. They take off in¬ 
stantly and escape the lethal dose. ' 

: • Also, people living in the tropics fre¬ 
quently don’t Bleep at home — especial¬ 
ly during die hunting 'and harvest sea- 

JMli'f.li-x I"-. 

i: CorapUter simulation now makes; it ■ 
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German method best against 
German measles — doctor 


possible to take these random factors 
and their effects on success and failure 
of a campaign into account. 

For instance: it is now possible to fi¬ 
gure out exactly what will happen if 80 
per cent of a village population are re¬ 
gularly inoculated, Professor Dietz said. 

Professor Dietz has been teaching 
biometry at Tubingen University since 
1976 and had previously spent seven 
years as a mathematician at WHO. 

It had been assumed that every villa¬ 
ger would at some stage become inocu¬ 
lated. 

But mathematics has shown that this 
is wrong. There will 1 always be a few 
who will escape for a variety of reasons. 

Some will be too sick, old or handi¬ 
capped to get to an inoculation centre. 
Others will just simply be opposed to 
preventive medicine. 

It always take two to bring about an 
infection: the attacker and the victim, in 
other words the germ and the body. 

Although this might sound like a 
truism the fart is that too little attention 
has been paid to the context between 
the attacker and the prey in combating 
communicable diseases in man, animal 
and plant. 

The Beriin-Dahlem Workshop has 
helped to remedy this. 

The Dahlem conferences halve for 


O nce a patient’s brain is dead, the 
dIuk should he nulled nut nn tVin 


years brought together scientists of all 
disciplines and from all parts of the 
world to enable them to exchange views 
and experiences on an inter-disciplinary 
basis. 

The 29th Workshop, attended by clo¬ 
se to 50 experts; has attempted to build 
a bridge between traditional and new 
views on the "colonisation biology of 
the causers of communicable diseases". 

In the past, the attention of experts 
(in this case epidemiologists) was essen¬ 
tially riveted on the distribution of com¬ 
municable diseases and epidemics wi¬ 
thout regard for the dynamic interplay 
between this and the causing factors. 

Another approach to the problem co¬ 
mes from zoology: predatory animals 
can only become sated and multiply if 
there is sufficient prey. 

As a result, there is always an optimal 
ratio between the populations of preda¬ 
tory animals and their victims. In other 
words: if the victim population dimini¬ 
shes, famine ensues among the preda¬ 
tors and their population also dimini¬ 
shes.' 

More and more experts now say that 
similar dependences and co-existences 
apply to relations between parasites, 
bacteria, viruses, fungi, protozoa and 
worms on the one side and their victims 


to him to show interest and make the 
initial application. 

ABI in Stuttgart is the only agency in 
tho Federal Republic of Germany to 
arrange courses of this kind. 

It then asks the applicant to submit 
his paperwork: a CV, exam certificates 
and a certificate from a prison psycho¬ 
logist that he is likely to last the distan- 


KJ plug should be pulled out on the Tg/r J • 1 • i 

life-support system, the German Medl- lVl CfllCSl I PH 1I1P 

cai Association has ruled. glUUV 

It has issued a new list of guidelines j . * 

which say that two doctors must agree Oil flPSIl H 

that the brain is clinically dead. WU 

The ruling gives doctors important ing life when there was no orosnect of 

port sayTlSrato?VSr ch improvemenl was and inhuman - 

cha,n,,an ° f w h0 m i ghl 


the Medical Association. 

He told Westdeutsche AUgemeine 
that the guidelines also provide more 
safety for the patient. 

1 “We can now rid him of the fear that 
he might not be given artificial respira¬ 
tion for as long as necessary,“ he said. . 

Vilmar confirmed that the guidelines 
will prove helpful in cases of organ do- 
nors. But he stressed that they were not 
drafted for this, . 

Instead, this decision, which falls into 
.the "ethical-moral border regions", was 
made with a view .to modern intensive 
€ care medicine. 

Vilmar said that constantly prolong¬ 


ing to false hopes for weeks. 

Vilmar; "Once brain death has occur¬ 
red, the personality ceases to exist." 


(people, animals and plants^ 

other. p ants) 08 modern living 

m The scientists in Berlin hope thait 

tious^iseases **** ° 8ain ^ “4 Correspondence courses help prisoners 

There were four different app^ « j • 1 

i-ESs epid ^ prepare for careers on the outside 

One team examined the ch&nia; 11 

the wake of communicable diseases Thee correspondence courses forpeo- to him to show interest and make the 
garding the size of human and .Sx P lc sc ™ n 8 prison sentences have initial application, 
populations, i.e. the dynamism oh!t«n arranged for the past 10 years by a ABI in Stuttgart is the only agency in 
processes. ” Vlwn office in Stuttgart. the Federal Republic of Germany to 

The second »mnn Aktion Bildungsin formation, a non- arrange courses of this kind, 

the different ways, dependtatV 51 °rS a ™atior,, has received about It then as!» the applicant to. submit 

causing factor, in which JhZJtfW ovet J?. e yearS : a , nd 300 P a P e ™° rk ; % CV ' exa ” cer,lfica ‘“ 

snrends nmr.no tin- j T* tore led to a course being booked. and a certificate from a prison psycho¬ 
populations 8 atl< ^ ^ Thirty prison inmates are learning be- logist that he is likely to last the distan- 

‘ ifad bare and hope their qualifications ce. 

.They looked into the speed andfr tfU get them a job when they are relea- Applicants must also state a convinc- 
quency with which a certain micro' gd. ing case why they cannot afford to pay 

spreads within a population ithr^ gm 2! and serving a long sentence for the course out of their own pockets 

<mntagion from person to person ora fora juvenile offence," one letter to the and there is no-one in the family who 

ima] to animal. Stuttgart office reads. could help them to do bo. 

The third group tried to convert fe "Before 1 was sentenced I served an The decision whether the prisoner is 

insights gained into models for & apprenticeship as a freight forwarder, allowed to take the course or not is rca- 

combating and control of the causia then spent a year and a half qualifying ched by the prison governor, 
factors and the resulting infections fw commercial college. Most applicants are keen to take 

The fourth team deivM a “Since I shall be inside for some time school-leaving certificates, in other 
teirt to whfch STJElrS 11-1 "7-* lik ‘*-}“ r d 

and the host body adapt to each ofe an< * briber commercial quail- • g* § 

and perhaps even undergo a coo* ^ ,ioD9 b * correspondence course. Cl II6 W116 IS 6 

interdependent evolution *1 ftwume that as an ex-convict I will w UV * * “ w* 

.... wlygetajob on the strength of qualifl- . 

u these far ' rM * cations, especially with unemployment l*PllPT PHI 

ing and multi-layered aspects can fa increasing in the commercial sector." * 9 1 

dealt with successfully only on a mult -j am firmly resolved " another wri- 
isc piinary basis. j ^ pu t it, “to train as a management TJigamy is a criminal offence in Ger- 

Delegates included epidemiology' student while serving my term in prison. 0 many. The penalty is up to three 
parasitologists, hygiene experts, eift This is of enormous importance for my years in prison or a fine. The criminal 
• n ■ . future because ex-convicts can only get code says so in a single sentence of less 

continued on page 15 ,, jobs if they have suitable qualifications." then 30 words. 

“ —“ "Ismso overjoyed at your offer of a Monogany is legally and ethically 

brain damage are treated. As a resuX «««," wrote a third correspondent, binding. One wife is enough. Not so in 
the doctors concerned could only ihs "that I cannot find-words to express.my. other,/arguably, luckier parts of the 
retically be deemed to have somelhiq delight I do assure you I am fully . world,.sueh as theislamio countries. . 
to do with organ transplants in the mi rawof the opportunity I am being There, If you can afford it and feel so 
cst sense. inclined, you can marry as many wom- 

Although the guidelines arc not legd {*£*** **ke these are received regu- en ag wan t w j t h 0utl incurring the ri- 
ly binding, they are bound to be rajw ,lr| y in Stuttgart, Convicts write in con- of the law 

ted by both doctors and (he judlcfo ** !*»* If only they can take a cor- 6 f _., _ nvJous Tt ^ 

Vilmar said. • mpondenco course it will make all the German men may Teel envious. It wil 

“No law can actio the tarn in «*»- on release. &.°nd «e 

do«o a r V'u ■ S h- M C ‘ hi i nS b< "— Z!T 1C If Snd e0 ™P° ndence cannot be expend to foot the bill * 

doctor and his individual conscience f iniaenis have much in common. They r 

■ He said he could not imagine iM j we both isolated and stand to benefit It would be like charging a Muslin 


Applicants must also state a convinc¬ 
ing case why they cannot afford to pay 
for the course out of their own pockets 
and there is no-one in the family who 
could help them to do bo. 

The decision whether the prisoner is 
allowed to take the course or not is rea¬ 
ched by the prison governor. 

Most applicants are keen to take 
school-leaving certificates, in other 


words, educational qualifications of a 
general kind, not specific career qualifi¬ 
cations. 

For a bank robber, a swindler, a drug 
peddler or someone serving a life sen¬ 
tence to take university exams may 
seem a luxury, but experts say study for 
a specific target is a way of preventing 
personality disintegration. 

University entrance qualification, the 
Abitur or baccalaureate, has an aura of 
bourgeois respectability that makes it 
seem particularly desirable to many 
people in prison. 

It is something on which they can 
concentrate all their intellectual energy. 
Languages are also popular. 

But many inquiries relate to jab qua¬ 
lifications convicts cannot gain In pri¬ 
son, where work is usually manual.' 


One wife is enough for tax 
relief, court decides 


Vilmar said. 

"No law con settle the issue dim 
of death. This is something belweafe 
doctor and his individual conscience' 

• He said he could not imagined 


B igamy is a criminal offence in Ger¬ 
many. The penalty is up to three 
years in prison or a fine. The criminal 
code says so in a single sentence of less 
then 30 words. 

Monogany is legally and ethically 
binding. One wife is enough. Not so in 
other,? arguably, luckier partB of the 
world,.sueh as theislamio countries. . 

There, If you can afford it and feel so 
inclined, you can marry as many wom¬ 
en as you want withoun incurring the ri¬ 
gour of the law. 

German men may feel envious. It will 


The court was called on the give a 
ruling on whether a Moroccan worker 
living in Germany could claim double 
household allowances for the homes of 
his two wives. 

He had lived in Germany since 1963 
and been married to his first wife since 
1949. He married again in 1979, a wom¬ 
an from another town in Morocco, and 
his second wife joined him in Germany 
in 1980. , 

The court ruled that since 1979 he 
had no longer been entitled to claim 
that his first wife's home was his own. 
The second home, in Germany, was the 
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depend on their moral outlook, physical on ]y 0 ne that was tax-deductible from 
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In oil CMC la- \ - noi imagine wm uumicu anu awuiu iu 

*11; flre f. s or ,M \™ ere ls no w «y doctors would not abide by the guid* I fom a bridge built between them 
excluding the nnssihll tv nr akn.. — >•_ j ,«■ .. ... * .. • »■ _ . 


of excluding the possibility of abuse. 
'Even doctora .are not immune." 

: But the best possible safeguards have 
been provided. Not only do the guideli¬ 
nes stipulate that brain death must be 
diagnosed by two independent doctors; 
they also stipulate that these doctors 
may not be part of, a team intending to 
remove organs, 

An additional safeguard lies in the 
fact that transplants are rarely made in 
the same hospital in which people with 
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220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany 1 
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Who manufactures what? ' !!’■«.!! 

Find suppliers and products,' 1 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by- • 
buying at lower prices. 

This Is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready.' 

Easy to use. just like an 
encyclopaedia; 

Products, Including 9,000 trade • 
marks, are arranged. - , 
alphabetioally, complete with . 


manufacturer's or supplier’s 
:address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier; 

1,400 pages A4. Indexed In 1 
English and French. ■■ 

Price: DM68.16 post free In 
Germany, DM75 cjf abroad. 


cZ\H< fitness and age. Bui German taxpayers 

.hS° B lc ? and co ^ e8 P ondenc « cannot be expected to foot the bill, 

ttudents have much in common. They 

m both isolated and stand to benefit It would be like charging a Muslim 
from a bridge built between them. spirit duties on camel milk to suubsidlse 

The Stuttgart liaison bureau launched «» P** whisky In Germany. Ones 
«campaign tn conjunction with corre- financial tribunal In Cologne hai ruled, 
ipondence colleges all over Germany in . -- - --- 

W2 to arrange facilities to help con- _ t _ „ . . _ - 

victa get back on their feet when they W« Be ^“ 8 jfJj 1 ^ 
were released ▼ ▼ wives, the first in Germany, was 

Ii a to financed as a pilot project by the Bonn 

l^cZnunl^t P ,^ «n° Mlnhtty for four year.. 

victs snd prison authorities on the one fro “ ‘V* ?! 1 , 
hand and correspondence colleges and The Ministry Invested DM2m in the 
educational authorities on the other. experiment and its findings have just 
About 1,200 enquiries have been re- ^"published in 11 rape»riimjAdto 
«lved, leading to 300 offers of compli- ,n Bonn by An ^ e Huber * the 

nentary correspondence courses, some Minister. , . 

donated by the colleges, others by com- Huber aald the day she had 

panics and otaanisations. ' «P«t talking with women at the Berlin 

Complimentary courses are provided ‘“5“ ° f ^ fflMt UpSCt ’ 

fhd to conditions, the first being ting days in her life. , 
iHtt the eonvict must first apply. It is up Violence in the family wu a more se» 


nos, "and if they did not they wd: The Stuttgart liaison bureau launched 
have to come up with a very good a campaign in conjunction with corre- 
son '" ipondence colleges all over Germany In 

' He said it was unlikely that esses Eli 1972 to arrange facilities to help con- 
that of the American Karen Ann victs get back on their feet when they 
lan, kept alive for years by artificial ft j wore released, 
spiral ion, could happen in GemunF It ggj up a special department to 
“Even such a case would in future to** handle communications between con- 
to be judged by tho criteria given in tia victs and prison authorities on the one 
new guidelines." . , hind and correspondence colleges and 

Gudrun Kratz-Norbhnb educational authorities on the other. 
fWwtdeuuche Allgemeine. 26 Man* I* About 1,200 enquiries have been re- 
' ““ “ '—“ «Ived, leading to 300 offers of compli- 

■ „ __ _ ■ " i mentary correspondence courses, some 

J I n Laerman V ; donated colleges, others by com- 

# > panles and organisations. 

, Complimentary courses are provided 

■jkject to conditions» the first being 
1 1 ' tho eonvict must first apply. It is up 


then on. . 

When in Rome, do as the Romans do, 
and the same goes for Cologne. The 
court got It absolutely right. 

Hdtis Mundorf 

(Handelibliui 24 March 1982) 


"For convicts serving long sentences," 
says the education officer at Mannheim 
prison, "correspondence courses are 
practically the only way of improving 
career qualifications until they are gran¬ 
ted parole." 

During the course the convict cannot 
just ring up his local instructor for ad¬ 
vice. Instead, this service is provided by 
the prison education officer and the 
correspondence college. 

The Stuttgart bureau also checks how 
he is getting on. Courees can take years 
and convicts can be given time off pri¬ 
son work on, say, two afternoons a 
week. 

The success rate, nearly 70 per cent, 
is surprisingly high, above average.This 
is attributed to strict selection procedu¬ 
res, as also to convicts, once they have 
set their sights on passing, concentrat¬ 
ing exclusively on their goal. 

Female convicts, incidentally, virtual¬ 
ly never apply. 

Finance is the problem. Baden-Wflit- 
temberg, of which Stuttgart Is the capi¬ 
tal, is the only Land to provide an an¬ 
nual grant towards operations. 

Company donations have virtually 
stopped. Correspondence colleges say 
they cannot permanently afford to sub¬ 
sidise courses. They hoped the authori¬ 
ties would finance the scheme once it 
had caught on. 

A three-and-a-haif-year Abitur course 
for someone who left school at 15 costs 
at least DM5,500. 

Individual grants from the education 
authorities or the labour exchange are 
ruled out because grants toward corre¬ 
spondence courses are only made when 
local follow-up courses are attended, 
which someone behind bars can hardly 
do. Alternatively, correspondence course 
students must prove they have spent at 
least three months studying full-time for,, 
the course. 

In the entire country there Is a single 
person, a lady In her 60s, who donates a 
monthly sum, DM150, to sponsor a cor¬ 
respondence course for convicts. 

That, says the head of the Stuttgart 
liaison office, is just a drop in the 
ocean. Thirty students are currently 
learning behind bare in this way. If de¬ 
mand were the yardstick, their number 
could easily run into treble figures. 

Isolde Neidhin 
(Stuttguter Zcllungi 30 Much 1982) 
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German measles 
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mologUts, genetics experts, historians 
j •ad geographers. 

i .The geographers were primarily necd- 
| ijr 10 provide.Information on the inef- 
; pfe and regional course of epidemic* 
j the history of mankind : 

j iJMe^ematidftt* ilso pUyed an .!»- 
i role in thd Workshop. By pro¬ 


viding mathematical models for the oc¬ 
currence and development of Infections 
within population groups and by com¬ 
puter simulations that took into account 
any number of fringe conditions, they 
came up with indispensable instrument! 
for entirely new Strategies with which to 
control and combat infection. 

Theft infections threaten both IndUl- 
trial and developing countries, they |n- 
etyde influenza, tables, polio, German 
measles, malarit tnd venereal diseases' 
=; .. pieterOlttricb 


rious problem thah was generally assu¬ 
med. Women ai all levels or satiety 
were often maltreated for years. 

Yet the public response to their plight 
was frequently one of misunderstand¬ 
ing, the report said. 

Wives were beaten so severely as to 
need hospital treatment. They were 
raped. They were taken to the end of 
their tether by their husbands or men 
friends. They were threatened with mur¬ 
der and isolated from friends and neigh¬ 
bours. 

Most had lived a life of martyrdom 
for years before taking the plunge and 
moving to the refuge. 

During the Tour-year test period over 
2,500 women and a roughly eqijai nunv; 
ber of children stayed there.' Mori Were 
18-lo 25-year-pidfc;- , ;; , . ;. !- ; ; 

Fourteen per cent of the women took 
the men who had tortured and beaten 
them to court. Over I7j per .cent otjhe 
Women were forelgh natJoiiiis.. 



y. : . Uienr Jjltxnap ' wym?u yrejn. ■, 

pn&toM lUmAshw,? . , One of the conclusioits reAched in the 


report is that advice bureaus and coun¬ 
selling services for women ought to bo 
Improved, 

: •" Refuges for battered wives ought, to 
be joined'by shared apartments, for 
iwomen with children. Court procee¬ 
dings ought to take marital rape Into 
! consideration. . 

Frau Huber said the project Wu the 
initial step in a catalogue of activities to 
help battered wives. Their plight was 
now common knowledge and people 
; were aware that a problem existed. j 
< There are now about 60 refuges In d* 
' ties and towns all over Germany, and 
since iut December the Bonn Ministry 
has subsidised a refuge project in a ru¬ 
ral area. dp* ; 

(figddMtKMattMj. 33 Marcs 1 HP 





















